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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


"Study under Miss Robinson-Duff" 


ROMINENT Producers, Managers and Stars everywhere speak in glowing 

terms of Miss Robinson-Duft's outst ts in the field of Dra- 
matic Instruction. To serious minded students | ofthe Drama these authorities sey: 
“Study under Miss Robinson-Duff."’ 

Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alen Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage and Screen. 
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“The Great Teacher’’ 
—DAVID BELASCO 


Pent Fy Int atl 


Course includes Diction, P , Interp 

Little Theatre programs ‘afford students the y 
important roles before producers and tolont scouts, 

Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 

Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and otiier Public Speakers 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


235 E. 62nd St., New York RHinelander 4-7900 





Allinstruction by 
Miss Robinson-Duff 
in person 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


ae Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
C L A bE E voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. 
MANAGER 


35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester. 
Radio over local station. 
PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 


a anes Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Mrs. Frank 

pe scent Strawbridge, Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti, 

naa Gieaeinne THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
AD COMPANIES GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 
WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


TO NEW YORK STAGE FROM PLAYHOUSE 


Gwen Anderson, another recent graduate of 
Playhouse School, plays title role in Janie. 


The list steadily grows of those who have gone 
from the Playhouse School of the Theatre to 
success on stage, screen, radio and as teachers 
of dramatic arts. If you are ambitiéus for such 
success, write us for details of practical train- 
ing offered by this 25-year-old organization 
with its $650,000 theatrical plant, staff of pro- 
fessional directors and long experience in pre- 
paring young people for stage, screen, radio. 
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Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 
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DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL*O™ES TAGE 


SUMMER SESSION 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
6 Weeks—July 12 to August 21 


Accommodations in charming 
farmhouse near Brewster, N. Y. 





| For tull 
| information 


29 W. 56 ST., N.Y, 
COlumbus 5-5834 
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LELAND 
POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE AND RADIO 


Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in 
radio and motion pictures as well asin teaching 
positions . . . ask for latest placement report 
Complete dramatic training under faculty of 
professionals: Acting, Directing, Play Produc- 
tion, Teaching, Radio Acting, Continuity 
Writing, Program Building. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and radio studio offer excellent | 
opportunity for acting and recognition. 
For Catalog addressthe Dean 
5 Evans Way 
BOSTON, MASS, 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATBRE 


SCHOOL OF Y7qana 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Me ot ve Seomeee Students 
Certificate, B.F.A M.F.A, Degrees 
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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


L IFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this gay comedy of 
home life in the eighties by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay is becoming an all- 
American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder by amiable old ladies. 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, 1941) riotous 
doings in camp and out, with Danny Kaye 
as ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
the Fields and set to Cole Porter music. 
(Vinton Freedley) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1941) Noel Cow- 
ard’s frothy absurdity involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast. 
(John C. Wilson) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1941) hectic com- 
edy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. (Messrs. 
Shubert) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
ducer. (Shepard Traube) 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur- 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 


tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and Hart 


dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
littery revue including pretty girls and 
oe all Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonja 
Hentie and Arthur M. Wirtz) 


JANIE (Sept. 10) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


SHOW TIME (Sept. 16) vaudeville with 
George Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan 
and the De Marcos. (Fred E. Finklehoffe) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) young 
America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. With 
William Prince and Aline MacMahon. 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Com- 
pany) 


WITHOUT LOVE (Nov. ro) but with Kath- 
arine Hepburn and Elliott Nugent, Philip 
Barry’s comedy of marriage and politics 
continues its brilliant career. (Theatre 
Guild) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 178) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with the Marches and Tallulah Bank- 
head in top form. (Michael Myerberg) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) Paul 
Muni giving an outstanding performance 
in a first-rate revival of Elmer Rice’s play. 
(John Golden) 


THE PIRATE (Nov. 25) Color, costumes, 
music and fun with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne in comic-romantic vein. (Play- 
wrights’ Company and Theatre Guild) 


THE THREE SISTERS (Dec. 2r) Anton 
Chekhov’s masterpiece, finely presented 
by an all-star cast including Katharine 
Cornell, Judith Anderson, Ruth Gordon, 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. (Kath- 
arine Cornell) 


NEW FACES OF 1943 (Dec. 22) a song and 
sketch revue with young talentsshepherded 
by Leonard Sillman. (Leonard Sillman) 


*THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) Jace gy Anse 
Joseph Fields. Scenery, Frederick 
George S. Kaufman directs. (Max Geodon 


*SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields and Cole 
Porter musical, with Ethel Merman. Staged 
by Hassard Short with Howard Bay scen- 
Ae Jack Cole choreography. (Michael 
To 


*DARK EYES (Jan. 14) a comedy by 
Eugenie Leontovich, Elena Miramova, 
Nunnally Johnson and Jed Harris, staged 
by the latter, with the first two authors 
and Ludmilla Toretzka heading the cast. 
(Jed Harris) 





BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger | 


music and lyrics, Mielziner sets and Alton ; 
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“Gay, laughable and irreverent. 
a pleasure.” 


- it’s 
— Anderson, Jour. Amer. 


“A klickeroo . .. immensely funny.” 


— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 





| Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
| LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 


EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
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VINTON FREEDLEY'’S Musical Sensation 


DANNY KAYE 
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Let's FACE It! 


by HERBERT = <page FIELDS 


y Mary Jan Edith _ Vivien 
BAKER WALSH. GOODNER MEISER VANCE 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
IMPERIAL THEATRE w.ss. 


Evenings, including SUNDAY, 8:30 
Mat. & Evg. performances, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 














For Victory 


BUY 
UNITED 
STATES 

WAR 
BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 


*'We cannot have all we want if our 
soldiers and sailors are to have all 


they need.” 
— Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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“Miss Cornell, with the wisdom and re- 
sponsibility of the theatre’s First Lady, has 
taken the trouble to give us one of the modern m 
theatre's master-works, and a rare treat.’ 
JOHN ANDERSON, Journal American. 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
KATHARINE CORNELL presents 


The 


Inee Sisters 


by ANTON CHEKHOV 
with Judith ANDERSON 
Edmund GWENN ° Ruth GORDON 
Dennis KING * Gertrude MUSGROVE 
Alexander. KNOX + Katharine CORNELL 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Settings and Cost by MOTLEY 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B'way 
Cl 6-0390. Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 














4th YEAR 




















OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY’S 


LIFE WiTd FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with DOROTHY STICKNEY and 
HOWARD LINDSAY 
EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK 











BROADWAY'S BEST 


Presented by 


The Playwrights’ Company 





SIDNEY KINGSLEY’S 
THE 


PATRIOTS 


**Major event of the new year.”’ 
Herald Tribune 
Produced i ciation with 
ROW! AND STi BBINS 
NATIONAL THEATRE 
4ist Street W. of B'’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 














ALFRED LYNN 
LUNT - FONTANNE 
in S. N. BEHRMAN'S 
Extravaganza 


The Pl RATE 


**An occasion for rejoicing. sid 
—N.Y. Times 
Produced in association with 
THE THEATRE GUILD 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE 
45th Street W. of Sth Ave. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 














MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


THE EVE. of 
ST. MARK 


“Heroic . . . Hilarious . . . Over- 
whelmi ing.’ Journal-A merican 
CORT THEATRE 
48th Street E. of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 

















THE PATRIOTS (Jan. 29) formerly called 
Thomas Jefferson, by Sidney Kingsley, with 
Raymond Edward Johnson and Madge 
Evans. Staging, Shepard Traube. (Play- 
wrights’ Company and Rowland Stebbins) 


THE BARBER HAD TWO SONS (Feb. 1) 
war melodrama by Thomas Duggan and 
James Hogan. With Blanche Yurka. Staged 
by Melville Burke. (Jess Smith) 





COUNTERATTACK (Feb. 3) Soviet melo- 
drama by Janet and Philip Stevenson. 
Cast includes Morris Carnovsky, Martin 
Wolfson, Barbara O'Neil. Staging, Mar- 
garet Webster; scenery, John Root. (Lee 
Sanford Sabinson) 


ASK MY FRIEND, SANDY (Feb. 4) com- | 


edy by Stanley Young. Roland Young 
| heads the cast. Scenery by Watson Bar- 
| ratt. Directed by the producer. (Alfred 
de Liagre) 


FOR YOUR PLEASURE (Feb. 5) an enter- 
tainment starring Veloz & Yolanda. (George 
M. Gatts) 

CLOSED 


cLAuUDIA (May 24, 1942-Jan. 9, 1943) 

THE DAMASK CHEEK (Oct. 20—-Jan. 9) 

MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940-Jan. 16 
1943) 

NINE GIRLS (Jan. 13-16) 

*THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE (Dec. 29-Jan. 31) 





LOOKING FORWARD 


THE MOON VINE, comedy by Patricia 
Coleman, with Haila Stoddard and Philip 
Bourneuf heading the cast. Scenery and 
costumes by Lucinda Ballard; John Crom- 
well directing. (Jack Kirkland) 





THIS ROCK, comedy by Walter Living- 
ston Faust, with Billie Burke and Nich- 
olas Joy. Scenery by Watson Barratt; 

| directed by the producer. (Eddie Dowling) 


|} LADY IN THE DARK, return engagement 

| of the Moss Hart Kurt Weill Ira 
Gershwin musical, starring Gertrude Law- 
rence. (Sam [arris) 


MEN IN SHADOW, war play by Mary 
Hayley Bell, now running in London, 
adapted by Joseph Fields. Roy Hargrave 
directs and heads the cast. Sets by Fred- 
erick Fox. (Max Gordon) 


HARRIET, by Florence Ryerson and Colin 
| Clements, with Helen Hayes in the role 
| of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Costumes by 

Aline Bernstein. Elia Kazan directs. (Gil- 
bert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL, domestic comedy by F. 
Hugh Herbert. Staged by the producer. 
(George Abbott) 


THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, with Milton 
Berle, Ilona Massey, Arthur Treacher. 
Staged by John Murray Anderson with 
Robert Alton dances and Watson Barratt 
sets. (The Shuberts, Alfred Bloomingdale 
and Lou Walters) 


GREEN GROW THE LILACS, a musical 
version of the Lynn Riggs folk play, with 
book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, score by Richard Rodgers, choreog- 
raphy by Agnes de Mille. (Theatre Guild) | 





THE FAMILY, dramatization by Victor 
Wolfson of Nina Federova’s best-seller 
novel. Carol Goodner heads the cast. 
Staging by Bretaigne Windust in Boris 





Aronson sets. (Oscar Serlin) 
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3rd Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.”"—H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 








a 
FULTON THEATRE wae 46th St., New York 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 





“MAKES MURDER A PARLOR PASTIME" 
life Magazine 


EVA JOSEPH 


LE GALLIENNE + SCHILDKRAUT 


$3 


UNCLE HARRY GENTLEMAN 
HUDSON THEATRE (2)".¢5.00) 
Evenings Including Sunday 8:40 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday 2:40 














on 
2nd YEAR 

“The best written, best cast, best directed, 

hest acted play of the season —a thriller- 

diller, plus.””... Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
JOHN JUDITH LEO G. 
EMERY EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 Ss. 


Evgs. Including Sunday 55¢—$3.30 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. 55¢—$2.20 














“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre."’ — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib. 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The Hilarious Comedy Smash 
46 ST. THEATRE, NEW YORK 
W. of B'way. CH. 4-4256 * EVGS. 
INCL. SUN., 8:40-—NO PERF. MON. 
MATS. SAT., 2:40 — SUN. AT 3 P.M. 





Also at CURRAN THEA., San Francisco 
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THE ARMY WAR SHOW 


Midway between the real thing, represented by our cover, and the trankly 
theatric goings-on of the soldier productions recorded elsewhere in this issue 
is the Army War Show, a giant spectacle intended to give Americans a view 
of their fighting forces in action. On its wide tour from June to December 
this War Department production, with a cast of 2000 officers and men or- 
ganized as a task force, played to 3,500,000 people in sixteen major cities anc 
earned more than $1,000,000 for the Army Emergency Relief. 
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THE WORLD AND Tae THEATRE 


THE BIG SHOW —NEW FACES 
OUT FRONT— TUNING IN ON 
THE U.S.A. 


pers is only one big show of inter- 
national importance today. Its ac- 
tors are fighting men, its stage settings 
may shift — act to act — from a train- 
ing camp to China to Africa to the 
South Seas. The significant properties 
range from bombers and big guns to 
tents and little indispensable things like 
canteens. (One of these settings, with 
major properties and actors, is on the 
cover of this issue.) The acting time in- 
cludes twenty-four hours of each day, 
but not all of the hours are spent in 
combat. Playtime is not an escape from 
soldiering. It is a part of it, as all good 
soldiers and all good generals and ad- 
mirals know well. The pages of this 
issue are in a way a rough summary of 
the range and variety of the entertain- 
ment which soldiers supply for their 
own leisure hours or which friendly vis- 
itors from the various theatre profes- 
sions supply for them. Euripides was 
not the only soldier who wrote plays nor 
Napoleon the only general who knew 
their importance in time of war. The 
story these pages tell is told in other 
ways for every great war in history. 





Stage door ‘johnnies’ and their new object 
of admiration, drawing by Harry Horner. 
oa 
MAXWELL ANDERSON, whose 


sojourn at Fort Bragg lest spring 
bore fruit in more than one scene of 
The Eve of St. Mark, journeys to 
North Africa soon to gather mate- 
rial for other war plays. He will 
make the trip in the unique capac- 
ity of foreign correspondent for the 
National Theatre Conference to 
which he has been accredited by the 
War and State Departments. He 
will stop off in London on the way 
to help with the English production 
of The Eve of St. Mark. 
@ 


OVER 2,900,000 free tickets to 
theatre, film and sport events had 
been issued up to January § to men 
of the armed forces of the United 
Nations by the Entertainment Com- 
mittee of the New York City De- 
fense Recreation Committee. 
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DURING the two weeks of John 
Golden’s auditions designed to ferret 
out new acting talent, 1007 aspir- 
ants trod the boards of the Royale 
Theatre for their brief moment. For 
the twenty-seven finalists, among 
whom were five Negroes, there were 
nine promises of summer stock jobs 
and seven screen tests. An interest- 
ing sidelight on the state of the 
entertainment world is offered by 
the fact that, upon hearing of the 
project, four film companies asked 
to be allowed to send their scouts. 
No theatre producer was similarly 
impelled although several agents 
and managers did appear, on invita- 
tion, at the finals 
Ss 

FROM one of Leonard Lyons’ year- 
end columns came this tale. Whether 
it derives from truth or fiction, the 
story makes its own true comment. 
‘A troop of Nazi parachutists wear- 
ing Russian Aimy uniforms and 
speaking perfect Russian asked a 
boy how to reach a village which 
was their objective. The boy told 
them, but when they arrived, they 
found themselves surrounded by 
Soviet guerrillas who captured them. 
“Tell me”’, a Nazi officer asked the 
boy, “how did you know we weren’t 
Russians?” “I followed you for three 
miles”, the boy explained, “and 
heard no singing.””’ 


? 

DEVOTEES of ‘Papa’ Bach and of 
dance met on common ground at the 
Studio Theatre when Doris Hum- 
phrey, José Limon and the Hum- 
phrey-Weidman dancers put on an 
all-Bach program December 27 and 
for six succeeding Sunday evening 
repeat performances. New were 
Partita in G Major and Four Chorale 
Preludes by Miss Humphrey and the 
Chaconne for unaccompanied violin, 
played by Roman Totenberg and 
danced by Mr. Limon. A spirited re- 
vival of Doris Humphrey’s Passa- 
caglia closed each performance. 
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A THE year goes on, two paragraphs 


in Brock Pemberton’s review of 
the 1942 New York theatre in a recent 
New York Times reclaim attention. 
They concern the appearance of two new 
audiences, one pay and one free. The 
new free audience is composed of service 
men and merchant marines who are ad- 
mitted by thousands weekly. Of the 
new paying audience made up of the 
new rich, the men and women from the 
defense plants and their families who 
flock to town weekends, Mr. Pemberton 
has this to say, ‘Their looks belie their 
wallets, and treasurers and ticket brok- 
ers are still trying to orient themselves 
to the new order, in which men in mack- 
inaws or zippered leather windbreakers 
and women in laprobe-seal coats never 
bat an eye when a quotation of $5.23 
per seat is made, but instead whip out 
a virgin $50 bill for a set of six. These 
are the boys and girls who have kept 
the Manhattan theatre open this sea- 
son.’ This seems to prove that right out- 
side of our theatre has always been an 
audience waiting for an opportunity to 
enter. When the Federal Theatre made 
this possible by low prices, the audience 
came; when the war makes it possible by 
high wages, this audience comes again. 
Surely the theatre should find the way 
not to let them go this time. 


y= John Hutchens undertook to 
write for this Army Issue on 
radio entertainment, we didn’t expect 
to find a clear and definite statement on 
a soldier’s preference in that field already 
prepared for us. But it turned up in The 
New Yorker over the signature of E. J. 
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Kahn, Jr., writing from New Guinea. 
‘The radio’, he says, “is our one source 
of information about outside events, 
and it is also a steady source of enter- 
tainment. However, much as we appre- 
ciate the news summaries and swing 
sessions and comic skits that are beamed 
our way, there is one brief statement 
that somehow appeals to us more than 
anything else we hear on the broadcasts. 
That is when the announcer, talking 
clearly and crisply lest enemy interfer- 
ence or ten thousand miles of potentially 
disturbing atmosphere dim the vivid 
content of his speech, says, “This is the 
United States of America.”’’ 


THE three top songs with the sol- 
diers, according to Variety, are at 
the moment ‘This Is the Army, Mr. 
Jones’, ‘Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition’ and a relatively 
anonymous English ditty, ‘I’ve Got 
Sixpence’. It has been established 
‘that one out of every 100 soldiers 
can play some musical instrument, 
whether it’s a “sweet potato’’, har- 
monica, accordion, etc. Whether 
good or bad is beside the point.’ For 
under the blackout song is the only 
practicable diversion. Like Russia, 
we have a singing army, which makes 
its way among strangers by its 
voices. The ‘neutral’ Irish were won 
over by ‘Deep in the Heart of 

‘exas’. And Japanese prisoners 


have been taught the notes and 
syllables of ‘God Bless America’. 





When Lt. Morton Eustis, 4.C., wrote the words and music of The Little Corporal for a soldier revue 
at Camp Devens, he was in training with the Cavalry (Mecz.). THEATRE ARTS’ associate editor is now 


at an Air Corps headquarters somewhere in Africa. 
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Something for 
the Boys 


Broadway Does Something 
for the Boys 


B roadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


¢ Y LIFE’s completely cluttered with soldiers, sailors, not to 

speak of those big marines.’ It might be Broadway speaking, 
Broadway on a dusky, jostling Saturday night, its wide avenues and 
crowded side streets alive with jovial streams of uniformed humanity. 
Actually, it is Ethel Merman herself, the very essence of all that is 
gay, brash and good-natured in showbusiness, singing the theme 
song of Something for the Boys. Cole Porter’s new musical, presented 
by Michael Todd, is the answer to a wartime showman’s — and to 
a wartime audience’s — prayer. It is a piece of wild-eyed, zany non- 
sense, lovely to look at and filled to the brim with music that is by 
turns bold, witty and tender. The book, devised by Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields, serves its essential purpose of transporting three 
‘missing heirs’, Ethel Merman, Paula Laurence and Allen Jenkins, 
to their dilapidated and non-oil-bearing ranch in Texas, a tract of 
land which happens to adjoin an army training camp. 

From this point on, the authors allow musical-comedy nature 
to take care of itself, only inserting, to enliven an already lively 
situation, the ludicrous notion that a human being might by accident 
become a living radio receiving station. All this giddy nonsense gives 
Howard Bay an opportunity to sketch in some suggestive and some 
highly realistic backgrounds — notably a bomber in full flight roaring 
out over the footlights. In addition, Billy Livingston has thought up 
a variety of telling costumes, Jack Cole has directed the dancers with 
imagination and Hassard Short has coordinated the whole whirling, 
centrifugal affair into a lively evening’s entertainment over which 
Ethel Merman presides with all her accustomed vigor. 

Miss Merman is past mistress of the gentle art of musical comedy 
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presentation, especially in the technique of projecting a song — 
whether it is tough or gay, sentimental or sardonic. With the timed 
precision of an expert, with a minimum of gesture and a maximum 
of innuendo, she can hurtle a song across the footlights and land it 
squarely in the risibilities of every listener from orchestra floor to 
gallery. Her enunciation is crystal clear; there are no sloppy word 
endings, no lost consonants in Miss Merman’s vocabulary. Her silhou- 
ette is a comedy in itself with its short, tight skirt, its perky derriére, 
its pouter-pigeon facade and frizzy topknot crowned with a florid hat 
poised well forward over the eyebrows. Head up and round, amiable 
face alive with good humor and malice, Miss Merman radiates 
vitality; her vulgarity is as frank as her gaiety is infectious. 

In Paula Laurence Miss Merman finds an excellent foil and playing 
companion. Miss Laurence has been causing minor panics in night 
clubs around town during the last few years but her recent stage 
experience has been limited to a brief incursion last year into the living 
room of the Funior Miss family, where she acted as housemaid and 
reluctant telephone attendant. Her first musical comedy assignment 
finds her happily placed opposite Miss Merman, where her tall, 
lanky form, her sharp nose and huge, dark eyes with their arched 
brows make in themselves an amusing contrast to Miss Merman’s 
rounder lines. Miss Laurence has a startlingly comic mask and 
manner. Aloof, haughty, solemn, she makes her points by the sharp 
contrast between the pseudo-dignity of her manner and the indignity 
of the words that come from her lips. 

Among the many expert performances with which Something for 
the Boys is embellished, Betty Bruce’s dancing with its lovely lines 
and complex footwork and Betty Garrett’s engaging singing should be 
signalled. Bill Johnson as a pleasing hero with an agreeable voice and 
William Lynn as the meanest man in the world added greatly to the 
gaiety of the occasion, which boasted such high spots as the singing 
of ‘By the Mississinewa’ by Miss Merman and Miss Laurence, 
dressed as Indian squaws, and the launching of at least half a dozen 
other irresistible Cole Porter tunes. 

In spite of its title, The Doughgirls has nothing to do with women 
in uniform. Max Gordon’s latest production, written by one of the 
ubiquitous Fields, this time Joseph, and directed by George S. Kauf- 
man, has to do with an older form of feminine preoccupation and 
another variety of dough. The three girls in this Washington bedroom 
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farce are concerned with getting themselves married to their respective 
boy friends, a consummation continuously frustrated by other wives, 
the non-arrival of divorce papers and the general flightiness of men 
and women in farce-comedies. A hotel suite in Washington today is 
an appropriate spot for three pretty women, played with pulchritude 
and good will by Virginia Field, Arleen Whelan and Doris Nolan, to 
meet. All three actresses are more familiar on the screen than on the 
stage though Miss Nolan will be remembered for her performance in 
The Night of Fanuary 16th and other straight plays. Arlene Francis, 
not too heavily disguised as a Russian sharpshooter, makes a fourth 
in the crowded suite through which boy friends, soldiers, senators, 
generals, admirals, and, of course, the Marines are constantly 
maneuvering. The play is full of Kaufmanisms. The hand of the 
master can be discerned keeping the bright colored tiddledy-winks 
hopping about in agile parabolas but always landing smartly 
centre stage. Action, inventive business, wisecracks are of the true 
Kaufman brand. Hilarious bits of nonsense are included such as 
that of the distraught little man who, with no relation to the plot, 
rushes through the play trying desperately to find a place to sleep. 
Briskly performed, they serve to enliven a vapid script, the chief vir- 
tue of which is its rapid-fire verbal japeries and its perpetual motion. 

Built also exclusively for laughter, Dark Eyes similarly features 
three women, but these are all Russian and therefore more pictur- 
esquely and pleasantly mad. Jed Harris, presenting and directing 
this play fabricated by Elena Miramova ‘in collaboration with 
Eugenie Leontovich’, returns to Broadway after an absence of many 
months. His mood is evidently antic, for he presents here what is little 
more than a three-act charade, but one so disarmingly performed by 
the three charming Russian actresses that its extreme tenuousness is 
forgiven. Such plot as it has concerns the invasion of a quiet, rather 
dull Long Island home by a Georgian prince affianced to the daughter 
of the house who brings with him, unbeknownst to his hosts, three 
Russian artist-friends. They arrive, burdened with paraphernalia 
‘of the spirit” — musical instruments, a samovar, a trunk full of cos- 
tumes — just when the father of the household, a widower and a solid, 
conventional businessman, returns to his abode for a brief and much 
needed rest. Since the Russians are Mesdames Leontovich, Miramova 
and Toretzka, the household, with the exception of the daughter, 
is quickly won over. An impromptu birthday party for the grand- 
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mother, at which the Russian invaders appear in costume and dance, 
sing and make merry until everyone is drawn into the fun, crowns their 
conquest of the Field family. Mr. Field, in a moment of good-natured 
generosity, promises to finance the production of a play which the 
three actresses have written and which is to recoup their non-existent 
fortunes. For a moment all seems well. But Russian temperament 
has not yet had its day, or rather its night. 

The second act, laid in the guests’ bedroom, is as giddy a piece of 
foolery as the season has afforded. Leontovich has an opportunity to 
exhibit a very special brand of light comedy which, while bold and 
broad enough, is not without its overtone of wistfulness, even of 
pathos. She is playful, rather than sharply comic, but there is a cap- 
tivating buoyancy and verve about her kaleidoscopic changes of 
mood, her rushes of passion, of patriotism, of gallantry, of despair. 
She never fails to make her comment on the type she is portraying, 
but it is a kindly, an understanding comment that wins good will as 
well as laughter for the character she presents. Miramova is gaily 
absurd as the one whose function it is to seduce the wealthy host into 
financing the play, while Ludmilla Toretzka gives the correct solidity 
and flourish to the role of the ex-singer who has a penchant for 
cookery. Jay Fassett presents a fine, solid centre around which these 
tempestuous forces swirl. Generous of purse but reticent of emotion, 
John Field, in Mr. Fassett’s able hands, exhibits just the right balance 
of cordiality and bewilderment while exercising with considerable 
dignity what Leontovich describes as the innate right of every free- 
born American ‘not to desire a woman if he doesn’t want to’. 

All this gaiety of Russians in exile is as far from the grim doings 
of The Russian People as The Doughgirls is from Guadalcanal. 
The latest Theatre Guild offering is a sound piece of wartime journal- 
ism, reeking with blood and terror and the clash of arms but lit with 
heroism and touched with the gaiety and tenderness that men can 
summon, even in the face of death. The play by Konstantin Simonov 
is presented in Clifford Odets’ acting version, nor is Odets’ character- 
istic style inappropriate as a vehicle for the Russian spirit with its 
poetry, its dreaming and its laughter. The Russian People is set boldly 
at the Russian front, indeed beyond the front, in a section of the 
country encircled by the German army. On one side of a river the 
town has been taken over; its leading citizen, a doctor, has, in deadly 
fear of death, turned traitor and become the Germans’ puppet mayor. 
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The townsfolk hide in their houses, planning revenge and keeping in 
underground contact with the fighters across the river. There, with 
headquarters in a battered railroad station, the remnant of a garrison 
fights and starves, waiting for relief or, more probably, for death. 
The action moves from German headquarters in the doctor’s house 
to Russian headquarters in the station where Safonov, a young Rus- 
sian worker turned soldier, fraternally leads a desperate last stand. 
His fighters are gathered haphazard from the ranks of the faithful — 
men and women, farmers, laborers, professional soldiers — all meeting 
danger and death with a high heart. 

‘Great simplicity and a many-sided spiritual richness are united in 

. such a people,’ writes a Russian journalist, K. Borisov, quoted in 
the program, and it is this note of simplicity and spiritual fire that 
dominates the play. Harold Clurman has directed it and Boris 
Aronson set it, both bringing a sure and sympathetic touch to material 
that could not fail of its appeal to mind and heart in this hour of 
Russia’s heroic battles and victories. Its weakness as a play lies in its 
diffuseness. Even its wealth of detail proves something of a handicap 
to the swift movement of what is inevitably melodramatic action. 
The performance is also handicapped by the irreducible Americanism 
of two of the leading actors, Leon Ames and Elisabeth Fraser. 
Though Safonov, played by Mr. Ames, may be blood brother to his 
American prototype, the western farmer, his aura is strictly Russian. 
The Soviet regime may have changed the social status of the average 
Russian for the better, but in the process it has left the peculiar and 
characteristic Russian spirit intact. This Safonov who quotes Lermon- 
tov, whose adjutant strums a guitar, who sends his girl as a scout 
three times into enemy territory, is far from midwest in quality. Mr. 
Ames is not able to give reality to the Russian ‘simplicity’ which is 
as complex and moody in 1943 as it ever was in the days of Tolstoi, 
Dostoyevski and Gorki. If the prevalent note is determinedly opti- 
mistic, heroic and grandiose, the overtones are still there, the meaning 
of life is still the subject of long philosophic discussions on the thresh- 
hold of action and the same colorful characters drink and sing and 
talk ‘each in his own way’ as of old. 

Luther Adler has successfully caught the mood and manner ap- 
propriate to the play and particularly to the character of Globa, 
boon companion to the fighting Safonov and chief scout and message 
bearer for the beleaguered troop. Mr. Adler can convey accurately 
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THE PATRIOTS 


Raymond Edward Johnson, Cecil Humphreys and House Jameson as 
Thomas Jetterson, George Washington and Alexander Hamilton in The 
Patriots, Sidney Kingsley’s new drama about the man who became the third 
president of the United States. Madison and Monroe are also introduced, 
with Madge Evans in the role of Thomas Jefferson’s daughter. Sgt. Kingsley 
completed this his first play since The /Vorld We Make during the crowded 
hours and rigorous living of the Army training camp. The Patriots is directed 
by Shepard Traube in Howard Bay’s sets and is produced by the Play 


wrights’ Company and Rowland Stebbins. 
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Surprise guests in a staid Long Island home, Natasha, Tonia and Olga 
spring a Russian birthday surprise upon the gr sindicanaliniy of the household. 
Players, left to right, are Eugenie I eontovich, Elena Miramova and Lud- 
milla Toretzka. The play, concocted by the first two, is Dark Eves. 




















SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 


Bill Johnson at the wheel, Jack Hartley behind him, Paula Laurence, Ethel 
Merman and Allen Jenkins —- five of the principals in Michael Todd’s Some 
thing for the Boys — ingeniously united in one of Howard Bay’s spectacular 
sets. Broadway’s first smash-hit musical of the season also boasts a Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields book, a round dozen Cole Porter tunes, staging and 
lighting by Hassard Short, costumes by Billy Livingston, dances by 
Jack Cole and a cast rich in talent, headed by the incomparable Merman. 
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ASK MY FRIEND, SANDY 


When Roland Young, as a book publisher, meets up with the Army in the 
person of Norman Lloyd, he voluntarily forgoes his wealth and, for the 
time being, likewise loses his wife. Because 4sk My Friend, Sandy, is a 
comedy, everything eventually turns out well. The play, by Stanley Young, 
again brings Alfred de Liagre to Broadway as director and producer. 
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every shade of this man’s thinking; his heavy fatigue, his kind-hearted 
foolery, his disillusioned intimacy with suffering and death. When he 
comes on the stage, he brings a breath of the cold, outside air; some- 
thing vital, rich and colorful attends him. The scene of his departure 
on his last, fatal mission is unforgettable. Globa has been told what is 
to be done. The Germans are to be fooled into thinking that he is 
betraying his comrades so that they will attack where no attack is 
planned and leave the bridge intact for the entrance of the relieving 
Russian forces. The job is suicidal, for the Germans will shoot Globa 
whichever way the tide of battle turns. As he prepares to leave the 
Russian headquarters, he invites his friends and fellow fighters, who 
are standing anxiously around him, to sit down for a moment in 
accordance with an old custom — that friends should sit together 
for a while before setting out on a long journey. A girl hands him a 
bottle of vodka. ‘To keep me warm, not to give me courage!’ he 
explains to an officer who had smiled at the sight of the bottle. 
“Vodka does not give courage, but singing does!’ There is a pause. 
Mr. Adler, sitting awkward and solid in his muffling winter greatcoat, 
looks from face to face. He holds the stage, he holds the audience in 
breathless, wordless suspense. It is a moment of pure theatre; one 
of those evocative, poignant instants that remain fixed in memory. 
Then he is up on his feet, grasping his friends by the hand, pulling 
on his cap, swinging out the door with a song on his lips. 

The play has a number of excellent scenes, not all as happily 
carried off, but obviously written with strong theatre feeling — the 
love scene between the girl chauffeur-scout and Safonov; a conversa- 
tion by the river where another tender dialogue is continually inter- 
rupted by the joyful sounds of gunfire from the approaching Red 
Army batteries. Several of the foreign actors in the large cast do 
good work, notably Eleonora Mendelssohn as the loyal, anguished 
wife of the Russian small-town quisling whose torment is doubled by 
horror over her husband’s betrayal of their people. Herbert Berghof, 
so recently seen as a German Gestapo agent in Winter Soldiers, 
reappears with equal effectiveness on the other side of the line, this 
time as a timid soul, a poet and dreamer, turned fighter for the 
Motherland. Victor Varconi, an experienced continental actor of the 
old days, has been making films in Hollywood for many years, but still 
knows the trick of stage presence and of projection in his quiet 
delineation of a former Russian officer of the old guard. 
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If Russia loves its war plays, and there is no doubt that it does 
as the enthusiasm with which Simonov’s drama was received over 
there amply proves, America also welcomes an honest expression of 
its heroic mood. The Eve of St. Mark, Maxwell Anderson’s vigorous 
picture of the fighting youngsters of today, continues its successful 
career on Broadway and is being produced more and more frequently 
in camps and posts by the soldiers themselves (as is indicated else- 
where in this issue). Most of the shows, however, that Broadway has 
to offer to ‘the boys’ who come to town for a brief respite from 
training or action are in lighter vein. Comedies, farces, revues and 
musicals abound and these have been made available to the men in 
the uniforms of the United Nations. Through the generosity of the 
managers, the Defense Recreation Committee has given away literally 
hundreds of thousands of free tickets to enlisted men, while officers 
have been able to secure tickets at reduced rates at Officers’ Clubs. 
This ticket service is one of the very practical ways in which Broad- 
way has done ‘something for the boys’. Add the hospitality of the 
Stage Door Canteen and the Merchant Marine Canteen (both under 
the American Theatre Wing), add the innumerable efforts of theatre 
folk in behalf of Army Relief, add their entertaining of soldiers by 
volunteer appearances with and through Camp Shows, and some 
inkling of the theatre’s mighty contribution to the entertainment of 
the armed forces may be gathered. 

Among the most rewarding adventures in this line were the visits 
of a number of full-fledged Broadway productions to the camps. Fort 
George Meade in Maryland played the proud host to a number of 
New York hits. It was there that Maurice Evans staged Macbeth 
at the end of his tour last year — before he himself went into the 
service. This winter Uncle Harry with its whole cast headed by Eva 
Le Gallienne and Joseph Schildkraut, The Damask Cheek with Flora 
Robson and, most recently, The Three Sisters and its star-studded 
company, Katharine Cornell, Judith Anderson, Ruth Gordon and 
the rest, have also performed at Meade. Miss Cornell reported after- 
wards that the audience was one of the most stimulating she had 
ever played to and that she was so moved by its response that she 
burst into the first curtain speech of her career. Broadway has every 
right to hum, with Ethel Merman, Cole Porter’s latest ditty: 

‘I’m always doing some-thing 
Some-thing for the boys.’ 
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HE Story is told about the Solomon Islands. It might equally well 
Ti. any outpost where tired men fight in desperate discomfort and 
in mortal danger. In this particular place there was no opportunity for 
rest, no friendly town, no bar or movie house. There was nothing but 
dirt and death, weariness, anxiety — and one book. The book hap- 
pened to be a play. The men read and reread it, began to distribute 
parts, to learn roles. Finally they gave the play, for themselves, for 
each other, for those who were still alive and could find their way to the 
primitive place-for-seeing which had been set up in the middle of 
nowhere, an oasis where they could enjoy a brief moment’s respite from 
the dull and dangerous business of war. The theatre proved to be once 
more the ‘only possible pause in a man’s life’. 

Back of the Solomon Islands, of Alaska and Iceland, back of the 
fighting in New Guinea and North Africa lies a formidable drama of 
transformation, the realigning of a nation’s industries, interests, 
thoughts and living from peace to war. It is no easy matter to make a 
fighting army out of some five to six million rampant individualists. 
The men who drew up the blueprints for this process were men of wis- 
dom. They realized that they were dealing with human beings, not 
with machines. While driven by the necessity of beating plowshares 
into swords in the shortest possible order, they recognized that the 
material they were reconditioning was not inanimate matter but the 





infinitely complex and delicate combination of mind and spirit which 
is man. The very speed and violence of training, the very intensity of 
fighting in modern war demands its compensatory moments of release 
and relaxation. So the Special Service Division came into being as an 
integral part of the new Army’s organization. 

The Special Service Division under the direction of Brigadier 
General F. H. Osborn, in its jurisdiction over that important segment 
of a soldier’s existence known as his welfare and recreation, performs 
a multitude of functions. Besides serving as liaison with the American 
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Red Cross, the USO, the Office of the Chief of Chaplains and so 
forth, besides providing library and athletic supplies and supervising 
such essentials as Service Clubs and army hostesses, the Special Service 
officer’s bailiwick includes all forms of entertainment that are given 
on Army property. The most important of these from the theatre 
point of view — and the ones that are dealt with in this article — are 
the performances of USO-Camps Shows, Inc. (a civilian theatre or- 
ganization under Army supervision) and the Army’s own productions, 
the so-called ‘Soldier Theatricals’. The theatre division of Special 
Service also keeps an eye on other types of theatre activity within the 
camps: professional plays brought in by Broadway managers, com- 
mercially sponsored radio programs, non-professional theatre produc- 
tions and the huge, far-flung Army Motion Picture Service — all of 
which are described elsewhere in this issue. Taken together, these ac- 
tivities form an admirable and varied program for the diversion and 
well-being of Uncle Sam’s citizen army. 


USO-Camp Shows 

‘Give me a thousand soldiers occasionally entertained to ten thou- 
sand soldiers without entertainment,’ General Pershing is reputed to 
have said during the first World War. An important element of this 
all-important program in World War II rests on the shoulders of Camp 
Shows. Though operating under the aegis of the Army and Navy, 
Camp Shows is an independent organization financed by the public’s 
gifts through the medium of the USO. At first USO was only concerned 
with entertainment outside the camp areas. When the Army and 
Navy asked it to undertake a regular and taxing program of entertain- 
ment within the camps, the USO turned to the theatrical profession 
for cooperation on a program which has since grown into what is prob- 
ably the largest single theatrical producing organization, with the ex- 
ception of the Federal Theatre, that has ever existed. 

Camp Shows is now taking some kind of performance to over 
three-hundred-and-fifty camp theatres of every kind and size in the 
United States and its dependencies as well as to innumerable small 
forts and outposts here and abroad. To do this, it has had to organize 
seventy theatre units which range from companies giving full-length 
plays to mobile ‘tabloid’ groups of four or five performers. Two 
major booking circuits, which swing around the country like the old 
vaudeville wheels, have been established for the larger shows; the 
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THE SIDE of a truck lifts up to make a projecting proscenium arch for a 
stage whose only backdrop is a loose-hung curtain. The Fort Bragg army 
band settles down in front and the Margo Sisters go into their acrobatic 
act for a soldier audience ranged in the adjacent field. When Camp Shows 
undertook to bring theatre to the army, they often found it necessary, espe- 
pecially in the early days, to bring the stage along. 
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\ LARGE and well-equipped theatre finds Camp Shows, Inc., ready with a 
full-Aedged musical show. Fort Knox, Kentucky, prov died the theatre 
building and the tightly-packed audience above, and the Roxy Theatre 
Revue, complete with a chorus line of fourteen girls and a full assortment 
of specialty acts, supplied the entertainment. A skeleton band of key players 

piano, trumpet, saxophone and drum — goes along with each musical 
(they can be detected above in civilian clothes) and members of the local 
camp band fill in after a few hours of rehearsal. Similar units tour regularly 
over a wide route, known as the red circuit, with less elaborate units provided 
for camps w here facilities are not so generous (the white circuit). A third 
circuit (the blue) brings Tabloid Shows of five or less players and a minimum 
of props and sets to outposts that have no theatre equipment at all. Here 
the sky will be the backdrop and the stage, as like as not, a mountaintop, a 
desert expanse, a gravey yard or a beachhead. 
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AMONG the most successful units that 


Camp Shows, Inc., has sent the rounds of 


army theatres are the all-Negro revues 
organized by Noble Sissle, an energetic 
member of the Camp Shows Board. Besides 


a streamlined and modernized version of 


that old Broadway favorite, Shuffle long, 
which plays the larger stands, two smaller 
units bring their capers to the white circuit 
in shows called Keep Shufflin’ and Swingin’ 
on Down. Active members of Unit 36, as 
Keep Shufflin’ is known to its sponsors, 
include John Mason, above, of Mason and 
Vigal, and Leroy’s Krazy Kats, to the right, 
photographed at Camp Edwards, Mass., 
as they demonstrate the fine art of jitterbug. 





Harry Rossner 
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A FAIR SHARE of legitimate plays fills out the Camp Shows repertory, 
with seven recent Broadway comedies now on the lists. One of the first such 
shows to hit the army road was Out of the Frving Pan, which did the rounds 
of permanent and makeshift stages before retiring this season from the 
service. The scene above, recorded in Fort Bliss, Texas, shows a familiar 
madcap moment from Francis Swann’s comedy of the younger theatre set. 
William Terry, third from the left, is now before the cameras as one of the 
leads in Sol ! esser’s film, Stage Door Canteen. 
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tabloid shows playing isolated posts are routed by the Army. Alto- 
gether Camp Shows will play in a thousand spots during the twenty- 
two weeks of its winter season, giving a performance at least once in 
every two weeks in each place, and an equally extensive program is 
planned for the summer. All Camp Shows, incidentally, are given 
free of charge. Some thousand actors, dancers, performers, musicians, 
technicians, managers — all on regular union salaries — are involved. 
In addition to all these activities in the United States itself, Camp 
Shows has recently organized a new branch known as USO-Camp 
Shows ETO (European Theatre of Operations) to set up a talent pool 
of entertainers sent from the United States to Great Britain. From 
there, units will be dispatched to the AEF at its bases overseas. 

All this complex theatre activity has been made possible by the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the various elements in show business. 
A Board of Directors representing the theatre, screen, radio and the 
USO is the focus of a series of active volunteer committees in New 
York, Chicago and the West Coast. These eighteen or more committees 
list in their membership every important booking agency, all the 
leading theatrical unions, the various talent bureaus, management 
and, of course, leading figures in the various entertainment arts. Bert 
Lytell, President of Actors Equity, heads the Production Department 
Committee, Kenneth Thomson the West Coast Committee, and so on 
down the line. The executive centre of the enterprise is the New York 
Office, headed by Abe Lastfogel (who succeeded Eddie Dowling as 
President in November, 1942) and by Lawrence Phillips, executive 
Vice-President, who has been involved in the USO entertainment pro- 
grams since the beginning and is largely responsible for the wise ex- 
penditure of Camp Shows’ $4,000,000 budget. 

The Camp Shows companies are fully professional, recruited from 
a talent pool organized by the entertainment industry. Thirty-four 
of them are full-fledged travelling companies with fifteen or more 
members, the majority of the shows consisting of musical revues with 
a dance chorus of pretty girls, a master of ceremonies, comics, tum- 
blers, singers, acrobats. The titles of half-a-dozen of these shows indi- 
cate their type: Show Time at the Roxy, Fun Parade, Merry-Go-Round, 
Going to Town, Flying Colors. Among the most popular of the vaude- 
ville revues are those Negro units — especially a short version of 
Shuffie Along with some of its original cast — organized by Noble 
Sissle (who is also a member of Camp Shows’ Board). The companies 
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carry only a skeleton crew of musicians, the orchestra being reinforced 
by soldier talent at each stop. 

This year no less than seven full-length plays are included in the 
schedule. These are Arsenic and Old Lace, Funior Miss and Claudia 
from recent Broadway offerings and The Male Animal, Room Service, 
You Can’t Take It With You and The First Year from earlier seasons. 
The difficulties and hazards of army trouping are enormous, though 
Camp Shows designers and technicians have worked out all sorts of 
ingenious devices for making their sets easy to carry, adaptable to 
large or small theatres or to no theatres at all — and proof against 
willing but inexperienced handling. With great distances to cover and 
shortages and congestion in every form of transportation, the per- 
sonnel of the traveling shows are faced with truly rigorous conditions. 

Beside its own productions, Camp Shows handles the spot book- 
ing of volunteer talent, the personal appearances of stars of the stage, 
screen, radio and musical world whose tremendous prestige makes 
them as popular in the new citizen’s army as they are in civil life: Al 
Jolson was among the first ‘top notchers’ to go out on this new form 
of barnstorming and hundreds of other popular stars have made 
riotously successful appearances all over the country. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Bing Crosby, Bob Burns, Carole Landis, Harpo Marx, 
Deanna Durbin are names picked at random from the long honor role 
of volunteers. Last year John Garfield and Ray Bolger were members 
of the first Camp Show expeditionary force playing the Caribbean 
posts, while Al Jolson, Merle Oberon and others were flown overseas 
to entertain the AEF in Ireland and England under the auspices of 
the Motion Picture Division of USO-Camp Shows. This year Kay 
Francis, Carole Landis, Martha Raye and Mitzi Mayfair have been 
delighting the boys in England and North Africa. 

The concert division is equally impressive in its listing of stellar 
names. Practically all the leading bands in the country — 150 of them 
— have performed in one camp or another. Kay Kyser, for instance, 
played a four weeks’ engagement last spring, and has volunteered to 
take his whole ‘ Kollege of Musical Knowledge’ overseas at his own 
expense but under Camp Shows’ guidance. After some tentative ex- 
periments last year, it was found that the men in uniform enjoyed 
concert music as well as swing bands, and artists such as Heifetz, 
Szigeti and Spalding and singers, among them Karin Branzell and 
Dorothy Maynor, have been making successful appearances at various 
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camps. Plans are also on foot for symphony orchestras to play incertain 
vicinities. Entertaining the Army and Navy is proving to be a very 
large and varied order, indeed. 


Soldier Theatricals 

The most interesting development, theatrically speaking, in connec- 
tion with that fast-growing toughy, Uncle Sam’s armed forces, is the 
theatre made by and for the soldiers themselves. This activity began 
modestly enough (see THEATRE ARTS, July, 1942) but it has grown by 
leaps and bounds. It functions under the supervision of the Special 
Service officer in each camp. There is at least one such officer with 
every Army unit in the United States and abroad down to the regi- 
ment, and also with smaller units when they are in isolated positions. 
Entertainments of all types are his concern, including athletics, 
music, motion pictures as well as theatre. He it is who plans for the 
use of the theatre buildings, large and small, closed and open-air, 
which he may find in his camp, or arranges for new theatres or new 
equipment if the old are inadequate. For although some of the older 
forts already had, when the war began, theatres seating from 400 to 
1000 men, the newer camps had to tackle the problem afresh. Under 
the general guidance of the Special Service Division in Washington, 
specifications and equipment were made available. 

The Special Service officer’s chief job in his function as producer 
of soldier theatricals is to find the right man in his unit to organize 
shows and carry them through; for he must see to it that the men in 
his outfit have a reasonable chance of finding the kind of relaxation 
and recreation they need. Special Service officers are not necessarily 
recreation or theatre men in private life but they are very necessarily 
men of imagination and leadership and among them a goodly number 
of theatre workers have found their appropriate place. In the School 
for Special Service at Fort Meade, now transferred to Washington and 
Lee University in Lexington, Virginia, a section is devoted to theatre 
problems. The first batch of theatre specialists turned out of the Fort 
Meade school showed that both Broadway and the non-professional 
theatre are contributing officers to this branch. Captain Maurice Evans, 
Captain Edward Duryea Dowling and Captain John Shubert lead the 
Rialto wing; Captain C. R. Kase (University of Delaware), Lieu- 
tenant Paul Baker (Baylor) and Lieutenant Max Flower (Williams) 
were among those representing the college theatres. These and many 
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more theatre experts from both professional and non-professional fields 
are on duty all over the country and more are being graduated every 
month from the school where they have learned to apply their theatre 
knowledge to the very special problems of soldier theatricals. 

The result is amazing. Soldier shows have ranged, during the last 
year, all the way from improvised charades organized in dugouts and 
mess halls to Irving Berlin’s This Is the Army, one of the most suc- 
cessful musicals ever staged on Broadway. This Is the Army is the only 
stage show that has been set up as a unit, but not by any means the 
only successful musical the versatile United States Army has pro- 
duced. Nor is it the only one that has played outside its own bailiwick. 
The first show to make a hit with civilian audiences was Snap It Up 
Again, produced at Fort George Meade, which played Richmond and 
Baltimore. Blackout Laffs (Camp Lee) also played Richmond for the 
benefit of Army relief. The Life of Riley, produced, of course, at Fort 
Riley, the cavalry training centre in Kansas, has had a long career 
both on and off ‘location’. It began as a soldier show for soldiers who, 
being far from theatre centres, had to write and produce their own. 
Everyone concerned, from commanding officer to rookie, found it good, 
so the show ventured to neighboring towns, charged a small fee to re- 
plenish the Fort’s depleted recreation fund and was so successful that 
Kansas City invited it to perform in its fabulous municipal auditorium 
where it sold out repeatedly. The Life of Riley has a sort of continuous 
existence; when men move on to other posts they are replaced by new 
arrivals. Most of the actors are non-professionals who are taught their 
parts by a small nucleus of permanent personnel. The show is played 
for every new batch of recruits and makes occasional sallies when 
money is needed for such things as a grand piano or new football gear. 
Out on the coast, Hey, Rookie!, with a large contingent of professionals 
in the cast, made its bow in its home camp at Fort MacArthur and 
then moved into Los Angeles’ Belasco Theatre with excellent results 
for the Army Relief fund. 

Almost all these shows, except This Is the Army, have been written 
by men in uniform, many of them, of course, professionals, but now 
members of the armed forces. They have in consequence a strong local 
flavor, indulge in much kidding of army experience, the one common 
denominator in the soldier audience. They are made up of a mixture 
of songs, skits and turns, some original, some brought by the performer 
from his civilian life, strung together in a high pressure variety show 
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WHEN SOLDIERS are crowded together in the amphitheatre at Fort 
McClellan, Alabama, they take on the semblance of a great reforestation, as 
the after and before photographs above bear witness. Below, a closeup of 
another soldier audience whose theatre is a desert, marked off by army trucks 


suggestive of the covered wagons of an earlier day. 
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THE entertainment that the soldiers make themselves would be strange 
indeed if it did not sing the song of army life. The West Coast show, Hev, 
Rookie!, is no exception. Above, the medical examination comes in for 
comment; below, the chorus line sings a hit: ‘With a Gun on His Shoulder or 
a Girl on His Arm, You Can Tell He’s a Yankee Doodle Dandy’. 
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PRIVATE. Sterling Holloway, right, leading man and guiding spirit in 
Hey, Rookie!, enacts a scene with Private George Shane. Initiated at Fort 
MacArthur near Los Angeles, this show has moved into the local Belasco 
Theatre where it is reaping neat profits for the welfare fund. The cast, a 
compact group, has hopes of playing all the nearby army camps and even 
venturing across the seas, for, as Private Holloway points out, ‘from Fort 
MacArthur to General MacArthur is “good theatre”.’ 
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THIS IS THE ARMY 


Granddaddy of all contemporary soldier shows, This /s the .Jrmy proceeds 
on its triumphal march across the country, earning quantities of money and 
applause that would go to the head of any less hardy producer than the 
United States Army. Now that the motion picture rights have been sold 
and the Warner Brothers are making ready to bring the screen version to 
the sound stages under Michael Curtiz’ direction, the cast of This /s the 
Irmy is heading for San Francisco where they will play their last stand 
before the films take over. Above, Sergeant Ezra Stone (whose directorial 
prowess is as much in evidence as his acting), Private Julie Oshins and 
Corporal Philip Truex collapse in a democratic heap before the chorus, 
which serves as picturesque backdrop as well as musical accompaniment. 











THEATRICALS 


IRVING BERLIN, who did it for the last war with Yip, Yip Yaphank, is 
undaunted by another call to action. Besides conceiving the show and 
writing the music, Mr. Berlin appears nightly for a nostalgic moment in 


his Second World War etfort, TArs /s the Army. 
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THIS IS THRE ARMY 


Carl Van Vechten’s roving camera has caught many of the brightest mo- 

ments in This /s the Army. Above, he records two female impersonators 
extraordinary, from the cast which boasts several talents in this line. To 

the left is Corporal Nelson Barelift who, with Private Robert Sidney, 

directed the dances besides serving as their prime exponent. He appears in 

the famous ‘Russian Winter’ sequence, which also provides Private Oshins 

with a song well-tailored to his talents. To the right, Private Alan Manson | 
impersonates the first lady of the Stage Door Canteen, Jane Cowl, in a scene 

which also immortalizes Gypsy Rose Lee, The Lunts and Noel Coward. 
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MR. VAN VECHTEN’S camera clicks again as Corporal Earl Oxford sings 
the song that put This /s the drmy on the hit parade, *| left My Heart at the 
Stage Door Canteen’. Needless to say, Eileen, the lady of his choice, sits 
vis-a-vis, impersonated by Corporal Philip Truex. 
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ALTHOUGH all soldier shows do not achieve the nationwide fame of ev, 
Rookie! and This 1s the Army, many have earned a local following. KP is the 
recurring theme in the two photographs at the left, the one above from 
Red, Hot and Dusty at Camp Crowder, the one below it from Fort Mon- 
mouth’s Bottlenecks of 1947. The reluctant trainee motif is played, above 
right, in Svap /i Up gain which originated at Fort George Meade and 
played the surrounding territory. Camp Lee was responsible for Blackout 
Laffs from which a scene appears, below right. 
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full of punch and pungency. Where a camp is lucky enough to have 
available a composer, a bright lad with the typewriter and someone 
with enough experience in the theatre to take on the more than ardu- 
ous task of staging a show, then the fun begins. It is the Special Service 
officer’s job to find these talents, bring them together, aid and abet 
their efforts, procure for them what they need, all this of course with 
the blessing of the Commanding officer who is the final authority. 
Where no talents are available in the line of skit writing or composing, 
ready-made material is much in demand. 

The Special Service Division in Washington has edited and dis- 
tributed several books on theatricals, one a Manual on Amateur 
Theatricals compiled for it by members of the National Theatre Con- 
ference, the other 4 Ease, a collection of skits from past musical com- 
edies and revues edited by Camp Shows, Inc. Still another volume con- 
tains two full-length minstrel shows with music. Quiz books are also 
in preparation, and some of the most successful soldier shows, includ- 
ing The Reluctant Draftee, originally given in Camp Robinson, Arkan- 
sas, and Ten Minute Break, produced at Fort Knox, Kentucky, have 
been reproduced for distribution in other camps. Others of the kind 
are in the works — among them Sylvia Fine’s Local Board Makes 
Good, part of which appeared in THEATRE ARTS’ September issue, 
and other shows written by professionals specially for the Army. 

Soldier theatricals are not by any means limited to revues and 
musicals. From the very beginning of the venture, the supremely 
energetic young men of America’s new army have tackled full-length 
plays on their off-time — for obviously all this effort, except in the case 
of the unique This Is the Army company, is off-time work. Even after 
a long day of violent physical and mental exercise, there seems to be 
plenty of enthusiasm left to tackle the strenuous job of directing, re- 
hearsing, building and presenting a full-length play. An army show 
has all sorts of hazards to overcome, yet in spite of handicaps plays of 
all imaginable, and some quite unimaginable, kinds are being pro- 
duced, beginning with such appropriately boisterous numbers as 
Brother Rat and Room Service, which require few women and these 
usually provided by neighboring towns or found among WAACs, 
nurses or officers’ wives, and ending with all-male casts of The Women, 
given at Lowry Field, in Denver and at Camp Lee, Virginia. The 
Camp Lee production played Richmond where a local reviewer 
maintained the production was ‘superb . . . no hamming, no bur- 
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lesquing, the show was played for the full weight of its biting satire’. 
Most of the plays chosen, however, are more obvious army material — 
comedies, melodrama, and serious plays such as YFourney’s End 
(Lowry Field), The Petrified Forest (Camp Upton) and The Eve of St. 
Mark (Camp Monmouth and elsewhere). 

One-act plays are, of course, in much demand and there is acute 
need of new material in this line, so much so that the Second Service 
Command has sponsored a highly successful Soldier’s Playwriting 
Contest, directed by John Golden, to encourage the writing of original 
one-act plays by the men in the services. This particular contest was 
open to enlisted men only; prizes were offered and productions 
promised. The best plays will be edited and published in a soldier 
anthology primarily for the use of soldier theatres. 

Most of the important professional playwrights have also under- 
taken to write plays for the armed forces and their contributions are 
now coming into Special Service headquarters in Washington. Many 
of these playwrights work through a Committee on Scripts for Soldier 
and Sailor Shows, Inc., a project of the Writers’ War Board of the 
Authors’ League. Here is a challenge to the playwright which will 
mount steadily as time goes on. Fresh, vigorous, amusing material is 
needed by the far-flung forces — a keen audience is growing up that 
wants its laughter as well as its thinking geared to the times. 

The theatre, which often seems to have reached a stalemate on 
Broadway, may be going through a process of rebirth and rediscovery 
in this new world of men thrown together in all sorts of amazing com- 
binations, in all sorts of remote and lonely places of the world. As in 
the very beginnings of theatre, improvisation has returned. A group 
of tired men sitting and lounging around in a circle want to be amused, 
want to have something to think about other than the trials of the day, 
the terrors of the morrow. Someone can sing, can do sleight-of-hand 
tricks, knows some juggling or is the proud possessor of a mouth 
organ. Someone in the background stage-manages, and a show is on. 
The overseas units will obviously not have theatres and lighting 
equipment on hand but the Special Service Division is providing kits 
containing basic materials for make-up and costuming and simple 
musical instruments. The only theatre for the men in the advance 
expeditionary forces will be the theatre they make themselves. 
Abroad as well as at home, soldier theatricals have proved one of the 
strongest elements in the entertainment program of the Army. 
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Films to Entertain Soldiers 


wr soldiers join the Army, they don’t thereby depart the ranks 
of the moviegoing public. In fact, if they never went to pictures 
in civilian life, they go in earnest now. They are not only entertained 
by motion pictures, they are educated by them as well. Their map- 
reading and their shooting and even their saluting are taught with the 
aid of films. And although motion pictures have become the daily 
routine instead of the Saturday night exception, the same soldiers who 
have spent frequent work hours in the post theatre will stream back 
after the day is done to find their evening relaxation. For this best-fed 
and best-equipped segment of our population is also the best provided 
with movie entertainment. Thanks for this attention to the Army’s 
cinematic needs goes to the United States Army Motion Picture 
Service — better known as the USAMPS — which distributes com- 
mercially made films to the camps for the amusement of the military 
personnel and members of their households. 

The USAMPS predates by several years the present rash of agen- 
cies that boast initials for their names, having been established in the 
early days of 1921. In terms of the history of warring nations, this may 
not seem a long existence, but when it is measured against the lifetime 
of the motion picture industry it becomes clear that the USAMPS is a 
venerable institution indeed. There is another score on which this 
organization demands respect: it is Big Business. For the United 
States Army, in the process of supplying entertainment to its men, is 
in the surprising position of operating the largest single theatre chain 
in the United States, servicing 77 circuits and over 700 motion picture 
theatres. A worthy challenge to military efficiency that has been met 
not only with efficiency but good sense. 

The simple purpose of the USAMPS is to give the soldiers what 
they want in motion picture fare. Not literally ‘to give’, since the post 
theatre charges 15¢ admission or 12¢ on a book of coupons. This 
nominal fee serves several purposes. It yields enough money to pay 
the rental costs of films and the running expenses of the local theatres 
and the central organization. There is money left over after these 
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costs are met to distribute to post commanders who may use the funds 
for the general welfare of the garrison. The admission charge has also 
been found to provide a tangible and highly satisfactory clue to the 
soldier audience’s tastes; so that the bookers can judge with reason- 
able accuracy the kind of films to rent for given localities and the 
amount of playing time they can survive. The USAMPS is more 
fortunate in this respect than civilian theatre managers who, although 
they may know as much about their audiences, are prevented by high 
rentals, block-booking and other producer-imposed restrictions from 
putting their knowledge into practice. 

The Army’s success in gauging the taste of its audience is indicated 
by the fact that soldiers today are going to pictures at the rate of 
160,000,000 admissions a year in post theatres alone, regardless of the 
number of times they go in towns nearby or at home on leave. That 
is a lot of moviegoing, considering that these soldiers were only a part 
of the estimated 80,000,000 yearly filmgoers in civilian days. 

It is almost impossible to identify except in the roughest terms the 
films that appeal to the military, but a few broad trends come clear in 
the Service’s monthly analysis of the ‘Six Box-Office Champions in 
Army Theatres’. Motion pictures with a service background — if 
they are good — are inevitably popular. In October, for instance, Wake 
Island and Flying Tigers headed the list of hits; the month before that 
the leader was Desperate fourney. The severe critical judgment which 
has been known to greet a dad service picture with a healthy barrage 
of boos and catcalls goes completely by the board when musicals rear 
their heads. Almost no musical, it seems, can be so poor that it will 
not win the plaudits of the soldiers. Comedy — as always — is a fa- 
vorite, and each Abbott and Costello film as it appears goes straight- 
way to the list of box-office leaders. Two other categories have their 
ardent partisans. One is the B-type pictures, the westerns and the 
action films that virtually do not exist for those New Yorkers who 
stick closely to the straight and narrow of Broadway’s movie palaces. 
They are the second features on a double feature program, the films 
that play to children’s matinees amidst the cheers and whistles of a 
sympathetic audience and the sound of crackerjacks in action. Never- 
theless, this predilection for the simple things in films does not mean 
that the better pictures go begging for an audience. There is always 
ample room at the top for such pictures as Mrs. Miniver, Talk of the 
Town, Across the Pacific, The Major and the Minor, The Male Animal. 
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VARIETY 
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THE variety of entertainment set before the troops goes far beyond the 
bounds of straight play-acting. An outdoor stage, such as that photogr: iphed 
above, supplied with a motion picture screen, a piano and a few bright lights, 
has endless possibilities, while versatile trucks with removable sides can 
upon occasion produce full orchestras or one singer, as in the lower picture. 














VARIETY 
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THE. minstrel show is well designed to accommodate the miscellaneous talent 
an army camp is likely to provide at any given time. Corporal Willis Brown 
sings Paul Laurence Dunbar’s ‘De Party’ in a show put on by and for the 
soldiers at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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MUSIC is one of the oldest and the newest ways 
of keeping service men happy — music in any 
form but preferably the kind that makes mass 
singing possible. Hawaiian recruits, above, sup- 
plement their traditional guitars with an accordion 
and a bull fiddle for their performance at a nearby 
YMCA auditorium. Below right, another favorite, 
the magician, holds his audience with that old 
fascinator, the ring trick. Magini demonstrates 
his art to the cadre at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
under Camp Shows auspices. 
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Carl Van Vechten 


AT THE canteens the men of the armed forces find opportunities for song- 
and-dance of their own making. Above, for Carl Van Vechten’s camera, 
coastguardsman ‘Killer Joe’ (Frank Piro) and Shirley Booth, champion 
jitterbugs of the ATW Stage Door Canteen in New York, do a turn which 
will also be filmed for the forthcoming movie about this famous institution. 
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FILMS FOR SOLDIERS 


The conclusion, then, is obvious. Service men, as far as filmgoing 
is concerned, are a highly typical cross section of the country at large. 
There is, perhaps, a slight change of emphasis which is due to their 
new preoccupation with things military. It is no mere coincidence 
that To the Shores of Tripoli—a musical service picture — heads 
the year’s list of soldier favorites. Service films satisfy the warrior 
in them; musicals remind them of the girls they left behind. But on 
the whole they will flock to the same pictures now as they did before 
the war. 

Faced with the problem of feeding these various tastes, the 
USAMPS has worked out a system impressive in its very simplicity. 
The program for a post theatre includes five changes a week. The two 
best pictures are booked for two days each; the next two pictures have 
two one-day stands. The seventh day program is a double-feature, 
playing two B pictures that were designed for just such billing. In this 
way all elements of the audience are satisfied. Those who want to see 
good pictures only are not burdened with an irrelevant second feature, 
and the eternal youths of the armed forces still find a chance to have 
their fling. On the assumption that the widest and most intelligent 
segment of the military population will be seeing the best pictures, the 
latest newsreel is run with the A pictures each week. Other shorts 
are worked in from time to time as the length of program demands. 

It is worth noticing that the army has not found it necessary to 
censor motion pictures released within the camps. Films are chosen 
only for their power to absorb the soldiers, and programmers are not 
inhibited by the fear of ‘indoctrination’ which has thus far burdened 
the producers of theatrical shows. This makes for an ironical reversal 
of the everyday state of things. For soldiers, who like most mature 
human beings need stimulation and enlightenment as well as humor 
in their entertainment diet, must turn to the films for the sober as 
well as the gay because they can find almost nothing but lightheaded 
comedy and musical revues in the legitimate fare served up to them. 

In the hierarchy of the United States Army, the USAMPS takes its 
place in the Special Service Division of the Services of Supply. 
Although it is an Army-born and -bred organization, operating under 
military control, its administration is generally civilian, and a civilian, 
R. B. Murray, is Director of the service. Besides the main centre in 
Washington, there are now 12 subordinate booking centres throughout 
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the country, each one equipped to keep close contact with the individ- 
ual needs and desires of its territory. 

The USAMPS is run as a business enterprise and is more than self- 
sustaining on the basis of the soldiers’ paid admissions. Films are 
rented in the usual commercial way through film exchanges, with 
rentals computed on a percentage-of-attendance basis. The only 
concession the Army asks and receives from Hollywood producers is 
that the best and latest films be made available within 30 days of na- 
tional release, with the result that frequently soldiers see pictures 
before their folks back home have had a chance. 

The USAMPS operates in Alaska, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the 
Trinidad Sector of the Caribbean Defense, as well as in all of the 
United States. These activities are supplemented by the Overseas 
Motion Picture Service — also under the Special Service Division — 
which has been supplying 16mm. prints of current films (donated by 
the film industry) for soldiers in theatres of operation the world over. 
There is no force of American soldiers from Iceland to Africa to the 
Islands of the South Seas that does not have its regular movie show, 
often as frequently as three times a week. For, as Private Irving 
Kapner reported some time ago in the New York Times, ‘American 
soldiers must have their movies even here in the bush country “‘some- 
where in Australia”, hundreds of miles from the nearest flag stop. 
And they get them sans bingo, dishes or bank night. . . . Instead of 
the accustomed red exit lights, walls and ceilings, we now have the 
open air, a night sky with the Southern Cross, and hills all around. 
And, instead of strolling placidly out of the Radio City Music Hall or 
the Bijou into the streets of New Yorks or Podunks all over a peaceful 
nation, we now emerge from our movie to carry on our duties as sol- 
diers and to do our assigned jobs to help our nation win this war.’ 

















Showbusiness- As-Unusual 
JOHN GARFIELD 


—_— old enough to know the facts of life knows that the most 
important fact of present-day life is the war. It’s a fact that can’t 
be ducked. People can’t just exist any more; they have to justify their 
existence. And actors are people. 

Remember the romantic character who had wanderlust in his eye, 
and nothing much in his head? He just wanted to enjoy life with no 
cares or responsibilities. For years he’s been popping up in magazine 
stories, circulating library novels and in the productions of Hollywood 
and Broadway. I got to know him well. 

But now, this fellow is as dated as a cup of coffee with three lumps 
of sugar. There’s too much work to be done. The lovable bum is no 
longer lovable. He doesn’t justify his existence. And you don’t do it by 
simply holding down a job, or by earning money, or by paying taxes — 
or even by buying war bonds. You’ve got to find more ways than these 
to take care of your responsibilities to the war effort — until the 
government solves the problem for you. 

I want to talk about the actor who has used his or her talent and 
prestige to sell soap — and is now selling war bonds. The actor or 
actress who used to make personal appearances at college dances — 
and is now appearing and working at Canteens for servicemen. The 
actor who used to ‘play benefits’ of one sort or another — and is now 
performing at Army camps. 

The list of actors who have worked on bond-selling is very long. I 
can’t think of anyone I know who isn’t on the list. The same goes for 
camp entertainment. It all adds up to the fact that ‘showbusiness-as- 
usual’ is just as much a dirty name as any other ‘business-as-usual’. 
And these things are going to help to change the whole face of the 
theatre and the motion picture, because ‘showbusiness-as-unusual’ is 
on the way in. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. It isn’t here yet, and it won’t be here 
until every part of the entertainment industry is geared to the war 
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effort. But the actors who aren’t satisfied with just earning money, pay- 
ing taxes and buying bonds are helping plenty. 

One of the newest and most exciting things that heads in this 
direction is the ‘overseas circuit’. Shows that are performed for Amer- 
ican troops thousands of miles from Hollywood or Broadway. Al 
Jolson, Merle Oberon, Patricia Morison, Frank McHugh and Allen 
Jenkins have already returned from a tour of U.S. Army Posts in 
England and Ireland. This was the first overseas troupe under the 
new plan for systematic entertainment of soldiers wherever they are. 

All who have made or will make these trips signed a pledge: 
‘Because America’s armed forces are fighting a global war, the 
problem of supplying these men with entertainment has become a 
global problem. This is my solemn promise that I will contribute my 
share to the solving of this problem by being available, during my free 
time, for overseas assignment from the Hollywood Victory Committee 
in order that America’s servicemen, wherever they may be, can be sup- 
plied with the largest possible quota of entertainment.’ 

That’s an impressive statement. And this is an impressive war. 
These aren’t ‘charitable’ people passing out talent and personality. 
These are dead-serious, hard-working people, trying in the best way 
they can to help win the war. 

Again I can’t list all the names involved. For one thing, I don’t 
know all of them. And for another, there are military reasons why 
they can’t be mentioned until they have returned. 

There were many overseas tours before this circuit was organized. 
Last summer Bob Hope, Jerry Colonna and Frances Langford toured 
Alaska for three weeks in a transport bomber. They skipped the big 
towns like Nome and Fairbanks and concentrated on the little spots 
that needed entertainment most. Soon the time for their first fall radio 
show came around. All three of them wanted to stay longer, but 
they had to do their radio show and they couldn’t broadcast from 
where they were. So they grabbed at the Army’s offer to fly them to 
Seattle and then back north again. 

They made their broadcast from Seattle and were able to spend 
seven more days touring the Aleutians. At every stop they made, for 
refueling or repairs, they gave a show. Whether they had ten minutes 
or two hours, whether they had an audience of two soldiers or four 
hundred, they gave a show. 

When they got back they were wornout and travel weary — and 
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BETTY GRABLE hangs them from the rafters when she stops at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, on a nationwide tour of the camps. As John Garfield points 
out in the accompanying article, ‘Showbusiness-As-Unusual’” is the order 
of the day, with bright lights of the entertainment world undertaking 
cross-country Odysseys that would put Ulysses to shame. Besides the 
program w hich brings these professionals to military centres on this side 
of the Atlantic in a ‘steady stream, USO-Camp Shows now has units per- 
forming in off-shore bases the world over. More than twenty-seven complete 
shows have played for troops outside the continental boundaries ‘of this 
country, besides a permanent service which has functioned for more than a 
year in the Hawaiian Islands. The newest development along these lines 
isan ETO talent pool designed to bring a regular flow of entertainment to our 
forces in the European Theatre of Operations. 








THE. honor roll of professionals who have taken 
to the road to bring a few brief hours of relaxation 
to the men of the armed forces is long and growing 
steadily. Ray Bolger, above, was a member of the 
first entertainment expeditionary force, which in- 
cluded John Garfield and traveled by army trans- 
port to the Caribbean posts in 1941. Ed Wynn 
was another performer who volunteered his serv- 
ices early in the war; he is seen to the right per- 
forming in May of Ig41 on the open-air stage at 
Fort Belvoir, Vi irginia. Radio, as well as stage and 
screen, has been generous of its wares, and several 
complete radio shows including Jack Benny, 
Bob Hope and Kay Kyser’s Kollege of Musical 
Knowledge — are playi ing the camps regularly. 
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USO-Camp Shows, Inc. 


BOTH Chico Marx and his brother Harpo have 
brought their particular brands of tuneful and 
silent performance, respectively, to the service of the 
armed forces. Above, Chico gives a demonstration of 
pianistic pyrotechnics for the soldiers of Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. The serious musicians are in there, too, 
and have surprised no one more than themselves 
with the universal warmth of their reception. 
Besides Jan Szigeti, left, photographed at a concert 
in March Field, California, the list of musicians 
includes such banner names as Jascha Heifetz, 
Albert Spalding, Dorothy Maynor, Joseph and 
Rosina Lhevinne, Yehudi Menuhin, James Melton, 
Alec Templeton. These musicians are also routed 
through the facilities of Camp Shows, Inc. 
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WHEN no stage is available, the mess hall provides a suitable auditorium, 
as the Don Cossack Chorus demonstrated when they sang for the boys of the 
Army Air Forces Technical School in the former Hotel Stevens in Chicago. 
Another branch of the show world which has responded in force to Camp 
Shows’ call to action is the name band. One hundred and fifty in all have 
volunteered their services, including every top band in the country, to bring 
‘swing’ and ‘sweet’ and all gradations in between to the eager ears of the 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 




















SHOWBUSINESS - AS- UNUSUAL 


unanimous on one thing. They all wanted to go again as soon as 
possible. 

I know just how they felt because I had the same reactions to a 
similar experience in another part of the world. It was well over a year 
ago, before we were in the war. Chico Marx, Ray Bolger, Mitzi 
Mayfair, Jane Pickens, Laurel and Hardy and myself set out from 
New York on what I think was the first such trip out of the United 
States. 

We covered 13,000 miles with a B-18 as our ‘Flying Showboat’. We 
went from Miami to Puerto Rico, to the tiny islands of Antigua, then 
Santa Lucia, then Trinidad, and finally to British Guiana on the South 
American mainland. 

When we first set out over the Caribbean, one of the flying officers 
jokingly asked Stan Laurel if he’d like to try on a parachute. They 
clowned around with it, and soon we were all wanting to try them on. 
It was only after it was all over that we realized that that was the 
officer’s way of making sure that we knew how to handle a parachute 
without giving us a speech about the dangers of the trip. 

Like other troupes, we performed where we could, and that wasn’t 
always a hall with a stage. It was a hangar, an open field, and some- 
times under the wing of a plane. For the actor it was a new theatrical 
experience. All the things that go into a ‘production’ became very 
unimportant. Staging, sets, lighting, camera angles or make-up didn’t 
matter — they weren’t there. What did matter was the actor’s 
‘connection’ with his audience. And the actors really got to know their 
audience. 

They found out how the men lived, what they ate and the way they 
worked. They got a taste of their audience’s ‘private’ lives, and be- 
lieve me, it shaped the actors’ performance. 


Now, there’s another angle that’s worth some thought. There’s a 
thing in Hollywood called the ‘star system’. It’s been a subject of 
debate and controversy for years, and it’s been used as a topic to en- 
liven many a Beverly Hills evening. But the time has passed when men 
and women who are a part of this thing can sit around and gab about 
how terrible it is. Those who honestly feel guilty about the comforts 
which the ‘star system’ has given them can do something today to pay 
their debts. 

I can tell you, without modesty or embarrassment, that when I 
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stopped at these Caribbean outposts and was recognized and greeted 
by these men, I got a thrill that twisted at my insides. I got applause 
before I had done anything to earn it. Now, I know that these men 
were not made happy because of anything that is part of me. But I 
represented something to them — decause of the ‘star system’. 

I wasa face they had seen back home, a name they knew back home. 
I became a link with the homes they had left behind them. And the 
fact that I can’t consider it a personal achievement doesn’t matter. 
The biggest morale problem these boys face is their feeling of isolation. 
If you can help to solve that problem, you’re making the ‘star system’ 
pay off in a way that’s important. 

The feeling that all of us came away with on this first trip was that 
it didn’t mean a thing unless such tours were made regularly and 
systematically. This is being done now. England, Ireland, Australia, 
Newfoundland, the Canal Zone, the Caribbean and Alaska are some of 
the places to which actors have already been sent. 

The next logical step is to send actors into combat areas, into the 
front lines. Zoya Federova, the Soviet actress of The Girl from Lenin- 
grad, has written (see November issue of THEATRE ARTS) of the suc- 
cessful work in her country, where actors have followed the soldiers to 
the front and performed for them. I’m sure that American actors 
would grab at the chance to do the same thing. 

There are a lot of problems, big and small, connected with overseas 
entertainment. Singers and dancers need accompaniment. There 
aren’t pianos at every Army Post, and you can’t bring a piano along 
with you in a transport bomber. So you make an adjustment to these 
unusual times. Every troupe now takes a guitar or an accordion player 
along. 

Transportation of the actors themselves is another problem. Army, 
Navy and Marine officials feel that the work is important enough for 
them to supply planes and pilots to get the actors to the troops. But 
the planes and pilots are needed for other things, so the actors are 
going to make their tours longer. And that’s the way it is with all the 
problems involved in this work. 1f you tackle them and realize that 
you can’t have ‘as-usual’ conditions, you can solve them. 

When we got back from our Caribbean trip I met someone who 
knew the country down there. He knew the tropical heat, the bugs and 
snakes, and all the other things that make life at these posts difficult. 
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For some reason he went melodramatic on me. He gave me a pep talk 
on the wonderful work we had done, the great ‘sacrifice’, etc. 

It would have been nice to have been able to believe him. But after 
seeing the men who live there every day, a few weeks or a few months 
don’t add up to sacrifice. No, there’s no melodrama in it. It’s work 
that has to be done. 

The people I’ve been talking about — the actors — are an im- 
portant part of showbusiness. They’re working in an unusual way in 
these unusual times. And I think it’s going to tie in with the work that 
has been done and is being done by the rest of the people in the 
theatre, in motion pictures and in radio — to bring about ‘show- 
business-as-unusual’. 


By Short and Long Wave 
JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


NTIL they return to tell their story, no one can be sure how ef- 
fectively radio is reaching America’s armed forces around the 
globe. How many of the million and a half men now stationed abroad 
can listen regularly, and what do most of them think of the programs 
beamed to them by short-wave or sent to them on records and trans- 
criptions that are played in camps or rebroadcast on stations nearer 
by? Even if this were not radio’s first war, without precedent for a 
guide, no one here could know the audience reaction out there in the 
sense that a theatrical producer knows the audience in a playhouse. 
To a certain degree that is true even of domestic, peacetime radio; 
despite all those elaborate reports the survey-statisticians make, a 
radio program is an arrow shot into the air. How vastly its flight is 
complicated by war — by conditions of time and distance, by group 
listening as contrasted with radio’s customary individual approach — 
is no less staggering than radio itself. 
To the troops still in this country, radio is probably quite as it al- 
ways was except for the broadcasts originating in the camps. To the 
men who have gone across the world it is several things. It is a kind 
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of theatre; it is the daily newspaper; it is the postman bringing a letter; 
partly it is the radio they used to know, bearing the familiar personali- 
ties and the songs and sounds of home. In short, it is a medium whose 
job it is to inform, inspire and entertain, and to do so with all those 
appeals and devices that are loosely known as good showmanship and, 
in wartime, are something more: a mighty instrument for morale. 

To the extent that it can be, it is a precision instrument. All pro- 
grams for the armed forces abroad are now cleared through the East 
and West Coast branches of the radio division of the Office of War 
Information, permitting an overall pattern that was not possible until 
the OWI and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs leased the 
short-wave facilities of the privately owned companies last fall. 
Radio for the armed forces is, of course, only one aspect of that pat- 
tern and not the most important one. But, as far as one can judge from 
a survey of the outgoing programs, radio — through the facilities of 
the OWI — has taken skilful advantage of its opportunity to act as 
newspaper, postman and theatre. 

Of the government-built programs, the entertainment shows are 
created by the radio branch of the Army’s Special Service Division 
headed by Lieutenant Colonel Tom Lewis, with offices in New York 
and Hollywood, while the broadcasts in which news predominates are 
put together by the OWI under Lou Cowan, chief of the OWI’s 
Overseas Branch armed forces program service. Programs for the 
Navy and Marines are built by the OWI in collaboration with officers 
from those services. Thus, the schedule at this writing contains these 
titles, most of which tell their own story: 

G. I. Five, News from Home, Your Broadway and Mine, Command 
Performance, Fubilee, Mail Call, Downbeat, Yarns for Yanks, Yank 
Swing Session, Personal Album, Sports Review, Sports Parade, Sports 
Roundup, Song Sheet, Melody Roundup — all of them broadcast to the 
armed forces. For the Navy specifically, there is Calling the Navy; for 
the Marines, Tell It to the Marines. And, in addition, certain programs 
broadcast domestically over one or another of the four major networks 
are later short-waved or sent by transcription to the far places. 

It is no secret that they are not all heard so extensively as they 
eventually will be. Admittedly there is a shortage of radio receivers 
abroad. And, as in all radio programming, there is an element of guess- 
work. But as little as possible is left to chance. Programs are subjected 
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to constant analysis, changes are made on the basis of reports from the 
field, until the best of them are truly excellent and each of them has a 
function. 

The most famous of the Army shows doubtless is Command Per- 
formance, considered by many the finest radio variety show ever pro- 
duced in this country — and heard here only by those who have 
short-wave receivers located in places that happen to hear it riding an 
outgoing beam. A weekly production, it assembles in thirty minutes 
more starring ‘names’ than any commercial program could think of af- 
fording, and it presents them briskly and informally. For the theatre’s 
great tradition of cooperation in time of crisis carries over into radio, 
not only among the stars but the lesser lights, on this and other shows. 
And the other shows, if not so famous as this one, are often quite as 
good of their kind. Six times a week, for thirty minutes, News from 
Home offers highlights of the national scene, local news (two-minute 
‘spots’ sent on records from various cities and ‘dubbed into’ the 
show), sports results, brief talks. Mai/ Call, like Command Per- 
formance, is a ‘big name’ variety show. G. I. Five, Downbeat and Yank 
Swing Session offer the latest in swing music; Hymns from Home 
supplements the work of the service chaplains; Personal Album pre- 
sents such singers as Bing Crosby and Connee Boswell playing their 
own records and talking about them; Calling the Navy relays to the 
Navy news about its own doings on a far-flung front; Melody Roundup 
sings western and hillbilly music; Te// [t to the Marines is a nine- 
minute program, beamed to the South Pacific, consisting of entertain- 
ment bits, ‘scuttlebut’ (gossip), messages from comrades on leave in 
the States. However far afield he may be, the American fighting man 
abroad has never been so close to home. 

Almost all of these programs are recorded before they are broad- 
cast, chiefly for reasons of security, for the airways of the world are 
wide open and a slip could mean catastrophe. And, obviously, the 
recorded show can be played many times, at any time of day and ac- 
cording to weather conditions, whereas the ‘live’ shows’ ‘repeats’ are 
limited by the availability of performers. With other programs which 
have originated under network auspices, and later have been recorded, 
they go forth on twenty-two transmitters. Still other shows are 
shipped in kits of twenty-five transcriptions for use on ‘play-back’ 
machines. Before a given week is out, the armed forces are likely to 
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have heard not only the programs designed especially for them but 
such familiar fare as the NBC Symphony, the Chamber Music Soctety 
of Lower Basin Street, Bulldog Drummond, Double or Nothing, the 
Spotlight Bands, True or False, a fight at Madison Square Garden. 
News, music, comedy, sports. The choice of material runs in 
about that order among the men in foreign parts, with certain pro- 
grams touching on three of the four categories. News is the most eagerly 
awaited, naturally enough: the farther a man is from home, the 
keener his curiosity about events back there, and so particular stress 
is placed on production progress, as if to say that the country is be- 
hind him. Music is a close second in favor, though it offers a psycholog- 
ical problem — 1.e., the dubious effect on morale of nostalgic and sen- 
timental tunes, which accordingly are avoided. There is little radio 
drama, partly because the sound effects it needs are not easily short- 
waved, partly because sustained narrative does not travel well over 
such distances. This is a mass audience, and the mass medium that 
serves it is not a cultural missionary. Its first concern is immediate 
effectiveness. And if no final answer is possible until the post-war re- 
ports come in, the signs are that it is succeeding. Guiding and super- 
vising the programs originated by the OWI or cleared through it are 
such experts as Lieutenant Colonel Lewis, Captain Charles Vanda, 
Lieutenant Commander Morgan Reichner, John Houseman, Mr. 
Cowan. They know radio and they know what is expected of it under 
circumstances that American radio never faced before. 


While they are still on these shores, the radio that the men in the 
armed forces knew in civilian life is still available to them, within 
limits, and the pattern of their program preferences is about what it 
was. A survey conducted last year by the research branch of the Army 
Special Service Division among 3286 men of various educational and 
geographical backgrounds in camps from coast to coast revealed that 
the favorite programs were dance and ‘sweet’ music, preferred by 87 
percent; news, 86 percent; comedy skits and ‘gags’, 85 percent; 
sports, 69 percent; variety shows, 66 percent. The principal obstacle 
is, again, a shortage of receivers; of those who listened in barracks, 
only one in six owned a radio. There is also the clock; a number of 
programs they might have liked to hear were broadcast at times when 
they were not free to listen. Somewhat more than half the men lis- 
tened to the radio at some time during each week day, but 40 percent 
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could not conveniently hear certain programs because no receiver 
was at hand or because the programs came at hours when they were 
on duty or after lights-out. 

The solution to that problem would seem to be transcriptions 
played at convenient hours in day-rooms. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, they not only follow programs as they once did but they build 
their own shows and listen to others produced for them as well as for the 
public. This Is Fort Dix, for example, originates at that New Jersey 
post, is carried over the Mutual network and is heard at camps across 
the land. During its run, Cheers from the Camps originated at different 
camps each week, was fed to the Columbia network and served as a 
sort of letter to the folks at home and a report to the men in training 
elsewhere. The Army’s own show, The Army Hour, which goes around 
the country and the world for ‘remote pick-ups’, is heard over the en- 
tire NBC network (and later is short-waved by the OWI); it is per- 
haps the finest production of its kind to be presented in domestic 
radio since the war began. 

The camp-produced, network shows have undoubtedly done much 
to increase civilian and military morale by presenting a reassuring 
picture of camp life and by lessening sectional prejudice through 
greater understanding and mutual acquaintance. Radio has done this 
as no other medium could. And the local stations that broadcast more 
than six hundred Army camp programs a week have performed a 
similar service on a smaller scale. Heard within limited areas, they 
are in this war what camp newspapers were in the last one, and a 
talent outlet besides. Indeed, it would be astonishing only if much 
writing, producing and acting ability were not being developed, under 
the tutelage of the many radio men now in the service, for the radio 
of the future. 

There are, finally, the already established programs which have 
converted themselves to a wartime basis and tour the camps and mili- 
tary centres as a matter of course. Many of them, such as Vox Pop, 
the interview program, have done it admirably, serving the troops 
with entertainment and the public with information. Others, chiefly 
the big ‘name’ comedy and musical shows, have toured as would any 
other vaudeville show, and, though some of them have erred seriously 
in playing down to their audiences, they too have found their place 
in American radio’s war effort. 
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LEHMAN ENGEL, MFC 


T THE U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Illinois, ‘enter- 
A tainment’ means music. There are no dramatic presentations 
because all performances must reach audiences that are at once so 
numerous and so varied that moving pictures and music are the only 
satisfactory mediums. This Naval Training Station is the largest in the 
world, yet it is serviced for entertainment by a group of less than 225 
men who form four large military bands and who, besides participating 
in eleven smaller units, are also solo performers, dancers, magicians 
and vaudevillians. The military bands play for important military 
functions: visiting officials, reviews, drills, conferring of special honors, 
etc. The smaller units, formed out of the aggregation, comprise four 
dance bands of nearly 20 players each, a rumba band, a chorus of 
twenty, a broadcast ensemble, a concert band of 75 and three in- 
strumental trios. 

The men in the Band, Music and Entertainment Department, un- 
der Lieutenant Commander E. E. Peabody, serve in many different 
capacities. One sailor plays in a military band, the concert band and a 
dance band unit besides singing with the chorus, the ‘Singing Bands- 
men’. Another, a member of two units, in addition spends a major 
portion of his time creating new musical arrangements. Others copy 
music or have office chores. And all members of the department per- 
form military functions dissociated from their musical duties: stand 
watches, have guard duty, shore patrol (military police) and the like. 

Every week’s schedule of the musicians’ activities is heavy. The men 
play for the ceremony of the raising of the flag each morning. Re- 
hearsals for the concerts start at 8 A.M. and continue until satisfactory 
performance is attained, and there are one or more scheduled enter- 
tainments nearly every evening. On Monday nights there is a per- 
formance in the Main Drill Hall for 4000 recruits in training and for 
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Mfc. LEHMAN ENGEL leads a band at the Great Lakes Naval Station. 





FOR the University of Oklahoma’s production of The Eve of St. Mark, the 
problem of scarcity among male players (which this masculine issue has 
momentarily belied) was solved by recruiting several soldiers from the 
nearby army camp at Will Rogers Field. Three nights a week these men made 
their way to rehearsals in Norman after their daily stint was done. The 
result was a notable performance of Maxwell Anderson’s modern war play 
which filled its houses both when it played before civilian and uniformed 
audiences. Directed by Rupel J. Jones, the production starred Private 
Elisha Cook, Jr., whom good fortune had stationed at Will Rogers Field. 
Corporal Joe Tonti, a professional strong man in civilian life, was ap- 
propriately cast as the tough Sergeant Ruby whose memories of a crap 
game enlivened the embarkation scene above. Both this and the farmhouse 
interior, below, were designed by Charles Elson of the University staff. 














MUSIC FOR THE SAILORS 


officers and men assigned to training duties. The programs feature one 
of the Station’s dance bands and some well-known civilian dance 
band as a guest attraction. Tuesday night’s concert stars some first- 
magnitude soloist from the concert or operatic platform and the 75- 
piece concert band. Wednesday evening finds the department divided 
into two units. Each of these, in different drill halls, entertains 3000 
recruits at two consecutive shows, making a total of four shows that 
play to 12,000 men. Dance bands are featured and talented recruits 
—not in the Band, Music and Entertainment Department (instru- 
mentalists, singers, mimics, etc.) — appear for ‘turns’. 

Friday night is reserved for the ‘Meet Your Navy’ radio program 
on the Blue network. On Saturday nights the musicians play for 
dances for the recruits, Ship’s Company, the officers and the chief 
petty officers. On Sunday there is another ‘Happy Hour’ for students 
in the Service Schools, the Navy trade schools at ‘Great’ where ad- 
vanced instruction is given. Needless to say, all the traditions of a 
24-hour-day, 7-day-week Navy are inherent in the Band, Music and 
Entertainment Department. 

Over all of this bustle of activity presides Lieutenant Commander 
Peabody, famed on the stage, screen and radio as the Banjo King. He 
heads the department, plans the many activities, acts as master of 
ceremonies and plays banjo, banjoline (an instrument which he in- 
vented) or novelty violin numbers on nearly all programs. His en- 
thusiasm and vision are largely responsible for the plan of activity and 
operation of the department. Every program goes through his fingers, 
he manages to be present at some part of almost every rehearsal, and 
no performance is complete without him. 

In 1918, nearly 3000 musicians were needed for drill and entertain- 
ment at Great Lakes, which at that time, although even then the larg- 
est naval training station in the world, was relatively small compared 
to the present gigantic station. Today 220 men serve a much larger body 
of recruits. When Lieutenant Commander Peabody says, ‘We use 
modern methods for a modern Navy,’ he refers not only to the network 
of microphones in every drill hall and theatre, but to his own operating 
methods which have been ‘streamlined’ in order to accomplish every- 
thing they have succeeded in doing. 
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Camp News and Notes 











Drawing by Sgt. Dave Breger 


MORALE MINUTES 
YEAR AGO last November the 
Theatre Section of the Second 
Service Command came into being. 
Shortly thereafter Morale Minutes was 
launched. Its first number, as 2nd Lt. 
Michael J. Wardell, editor, reports in 
the Anniversary Issue, ‘was mimeo- 
graphed, had 12 pages and a circula- 
tion of 100 copies distributed to the 
command. The current printed issue 
will go to 2000 readers from Pearl Har- 
bor to London.’ Morale Minutes is a 
lively magazine with a section called 
“Spot News’ dedicated to theatre ac- 
tivities. Its pages, dotted with line 
drawings, many of them by Staff Sgt. 
Dave Breger and Pvt. Herbert Mid- 
dlecamp, carry news not only of thea- 
tre activities in the Second Service 
Command but reports from far afield. 
Morale Minutes sponsored the highly 
successful one-act play contest run in 
cooperation with John Golden, and it 
has published soldier-show scripts, the 
souvenir program for This Is the 
Army, holiday manuals and short 
recitations set to music. Its inventive 
pages feature all sorts of technical in- 
formation and helpful hints on play 
production under army conditions, 
while its editorial policy carries high 
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the banner of more and better theatre. 
“There isn’t any reason why you can’t 
do a three-act play. There isn’t any 
reason why you can’t do a musical. 
But most important of all, there isn’t 
any reason why you can’t do some- 
thing!’ These words from Vol. 1, No. 1 
of Morale Minutes are amply con- 
firmed by this issue, Vol. xxvii, No. 3, 
of THEATRE ARTS. THEATRE ARTS greets 
its army confrére and takes this op- 
portunity to thank it for the use of the 
engaging drawings on these pages. 


THEATRE AND AIR FORCE 

AT Miami Beach, Florida, one of the 
largest Army Air Force training cen- 
tres in the country, entertainment for 
the armed forces is supplied in abun- 
dance, much of it by the men them- 
selves, many of whom were profes- 
sionals — actors, musicians, radio 
performers — in civil life. But even 
when theatre folk are doing some of 
their own work under Uncle Sam’s 
aegis, the routine is a radical departure 
from all-night rehearsals and late 
mornings in bed. ‘We are up at five — 
and I mean five (the sunrises are mag- 
nificent from my room on the sixth 
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floor of this transformed hotel),’ writes} Js | 
Pvt. Morgan Farley from the Army! 
Air Forces Technical Training Com.) No 
mand (AAFTTC) at Miami Beach} 
“We work all day, and in the evening] 
do my extra work, like our weekly Post 
radio program, Contact. Staff Sgt. Rog; 
Evans directs it — all soldier talen; 
with occasional guest stars such as A!) The 
Jolson, Binnie Barnes, etc., etc., —) Th 
and it’s really a grand show. I workon! Th 
it and enjoy it thoroughly. The spirit 
of the men is so marvelous, such gusto, But 
We have a splendid band — all army, Im 
I do a lot of narration — poetry, bal! Ins 
lads that have to do with war — differ.| 

ent phases and different branches -+/ (M; 
patriotic stuff and much of it hasa real mop 
punch. Also I’ve directed several ‘Po 
plays, among them Whistling in th Ah 
Dark with Pvt. Alan Campbell in the Bla 
cast. Pvt. Joshua Logan is here, too, The 
and besides acting has directed a} Con 
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short version of The Desert Song.’ | The 
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Drawing by Sgt. Dave Breger an 
WINGED HORSES eae 
FROM overseas comes a spirited new) prol 
radio script by Sgt. Bruce Ford Stau-| dier: 
derman, Cavalry (Mecz.) called Th ‘It 
Winged Horse, a Theme for Radio, “St 
which was originally presented over) Cole 
WOR and later transcribed for) ‘rail 
were 


WNYC. ‘It was written’, Sgt. Stau-} wer 
derman explains, ‘not in a Public Re-| bati 
lations Office but on scraps of paper| Play 
during field maneuvers. It is obvi- 
ously not escapist but is indicative, | 
think, of the sort of thinking that any 
soldier actively engaged in this war| 
cannot escape from and cannot ig) @ 
nore.’ Here is a small sample of its 
lively, poetic and distinctly contem- 
porary quality: 
‘The difference between a horse and 
a tank 
Is like the difference between a sculp- 
tor and a draftsman, 








' writes! Is like the difference between Democ- 

| Army! racy and Hitler. 

; Com.; No guesswork in a tank, the drafts- 

Beach, men say. 

ening} Exact geometry provides the planes 

y Post and angles here. 

t. Rog} There is a formal beauty in the sym- 

talent metries of steel. 

1 as All The engineers will tell you 

tc., —) There is imagery in armor plate. 

ork on) There is an eye to composition in the 

> spirit rivet studs. 

gusto| But, most important, there is power! 

army, Impounded in a mighty ratio. 

y, bal. Instant power in a button by your 

differ.| hand.’ 

hes | (Music: dissonant chord fading to har- 

areal monic sustained. Under and fade out.) 

everal ‘Power! Well, have they ever seen 

in th A horse and his rider in silhouette. 

in the Black and dynamic, against 

*, too, The splendid, red geometry of sunset? 

ted a} Composition! Why, look; 

ig.’ | The proud parabolas of that neckline 

Would put geometrists to shame. 

Ask the sculptor. Ask the ploughman. 

Ask the teamsters of the prairie- 
wagon west.’ 


ARMS AND CIRCUSES 
CAMP LEE, already on record with 
Blackout Laffs, The Women, The Milky 
Way, The Eve of St. Mark, is planning 
Porgy with a cast from the Negro bri- 
gade, so Top Sgt. Edward Yaryan an- 
nounces. One of Camp Lee’s most suc- 
cessful innovations was its Circus, 
probably the first ever staged by sol- 
diers. Pvt. Anthony Buttitta writes: 
‘It was in its way “Colossal” and 
adio,, “Stupendous”. A former member of 
over' Cole Bros., a non-com here, had 
for, trained the animals sent down. There 
Stau-) were tumblers, equestrian and acro- 
: Re-| batic acts, sideshows, fifty clowns. It 
aper| Played to 40,000 persons.’ 
»bvi- 
ve, | 
any 
war | 
t ig- 
f its 
tem- 
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CAMP NEWS AND NOTES 


SOLDIER OPERA 
A streamlined version of Bizet’s Car- 
men, with Lily Djanel in the title 
role, Licia Albanese as Micaela and a 
group of soldiers from Fort Hancock, 
N. J., singing the male roles, was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria January 
19 under the sponsorship of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild. Cpl. John 
Harrold, stationed with the 245th 
Coast Artillery and musical director 
of Fort Hancock, sang Don Jose, and 
Escamillo was sung by Pvt. Carl 
Denny who learned the role in his 
spare time at Fort Hancock. The 
810th Signal Corps supplied the cho- 
rus of 35 members; the 52nd Coast 
Artillery Band played the overture 
and condensed score under the direc- 
tion of Wilfred Pelletier. Proceeds 
went to the United Forces Opera 
Fund, through which tickets to the 
Met are distributed to men of the 
United Nations armed forces. Fort 
Hancock is fast becoming an Army 
opera centre with productions coming 
along at the rate of one a month. 
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RETURNING THE 
COMPLIMENT 
THE workers of the American Thea- 
tre Wing Stage Door Canteen, who 
have spent the past year serving up 
entertainment for the men of the 
armed forces, had the tables turned on 
them recently when the soldiers of 
Fort Hamilton in Brooklyn brought 
their own revue, General Disorders of 
1943, to the stage of the Canteen. A 
smash hit here, as it had been on the 
home grounds, General Disorders fea- 
tured several players who had been on 
stage before as well as after the call to 
arms. 

The Stage Door Canteen celebrated 
its first year of activity on March 2; 














THE BEST 
PLAYS OF 
1909-1919 

Edited by Burns Mantle 


and Garrison P. Sherwood 


This volume, uniform in format and 
general arrangement with the Burns 
Mantle Series, includes important 
yearbook data about the decade, 
with the text, by excerpt and sum- 
mary, of ten outstanding plays, as 
follows: The Easiest Way, Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh, Disraeli, Romance, 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, On Trial, 
The Unchastened Woman, Good Gra- 
cious Annabelle, Why Marry? and 
John Ferguson. Second printing. $5.00 




























THE BEST 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
OF 1942 

Edited by 
Margaret Mayorga 


The sixth annual issue of this im- 
portant series, which does for the 
one-act plays what the Burns Mantle 
books do for the Broadway plays. 
Contains biographical data, lists of 
plays, etc., along with the complete 
text of ten one-act plays by Tennes- 
see Williams, Norman Corwin, Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét, Arch Oboler 
and others. 2.50 
















THIS IS WAR! 
A Collection of Plays about 
America on the March 


By Maxwell Anderson, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Norman Cerwin, John 
Driscoll, George Faulkner, Ranald 
MacDougall, William Robson, and 
Philip Wylie 
Thirteen plays by outstanding Amer- 
ican writers picturing various aspects 
of America at war and recommended 
for stage production by amateur 
groups. $2.50 








THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1941-1942 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


Indispensable to everyone interested 
in the drama. Contains ten plays of 
the season, by excerpts and sum- 
maries, with additional information 
about actors, length of runs, etc. 
Includes: Angel Street, The Moon Is 
Down, Junior Miss, In Time to 
Come, Blithe Spirit, Letters to Lucerne, 
Candle in the Wind, Jason, Hope for 
a Harvest, and Uncle Harry. $3.00 






















DODD, MEAD & CO. 
432 — 4th Ave., New York 











and during that week it welcomed the 
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THEATRE ARTS 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


This Season's Plays in Print 


THE EVE OF SAINT MARK 
Maxwell Anderson 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
Thornton Wilder 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
John van Druten & Lloyd Morris 
STRIP FOR ACTION 
Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse 
UNCLE HARRY 
Thomas Job 
ANGEL STREET 
Patrick Hamilton 


Coming 
THE PIRATE 
5. N. Behrman 2.00 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 














OUTSTANDING PLAYS 


for Little Theatres 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
THEATRE 
THE WOOKEY 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
LILIOM 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
| KILLED THE COUNT 


Available in 
Certain Territories 





CLAUDIA 
SPRING AGAIN 
PAPA IS ALL 
JANE EYRE 
TWO MRS. CARROLL'S 


When Available 


ANGEL STREET 

BLITHE SPIRIT 

UNCLE HARRY 
JANIE 


e 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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millionth service man to pass between 
its Forty-Fourth Street portals. 


LYRIC TENORS IN ARMS 
SCOTT FIELD, IIl., reports via Pvt. 
Bob S. McKnight that when it was 
suggested a soldier revue be organ- 
ized, the general reaction was ‘It can’t 
be done, but let’s try it!’ The result 
was No, This Is the Army, which 
proved a lusty success in spite of hav- 
ing five out of eight rehearsals called 
off. ‘The audience was so responsive 
we couldn’t help doing our best and 
now we have bookings for three USO 
centres, a dance, the hospital, two 
service clubs, the Officers Club and 
the Reception Centre. Incidentally, 
we have a new problem in the persons 
of two (2) lyric tenors who have just 
joined the squadron.’ A week later — 
— indicative of how soldier shows, 
like Topsy, just grow — Pvt. Mc- 
Knight announces, ‘We have uncov- 
ered two new song writers! We’ll put 
them to work writing songs for our 
lyric tenors. There’s nothing more de- 
moralizing than lyric tenors out of 
work!’ 


ACTRESSES IN UNIFORM 

UNDER the title of ImmMEDIATE RE- 
LEASE reserved for important last- 
minute events, the Wisconsin Union 
makes an announcement which indi- 
cates a new trend. In the future, Army 
and Navy shows, while remaining 
strictly within service bounds, will no 
longer have to have all-male casts: 
‘Sailors and WAVES who as civilians 
were amateur or professional enter- 
tainers and who are now being trained 
at the University of Wisconsin to be- 
come naval communications operators 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 
@ Write forinformation 6 
PLAY BUREAU 
Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif 


eae 








WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the ‘“Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating ‘Wants,” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York City 





will be introduced to the public ina 
musical variety revue, Look Alive, 
The show will be given in the Union 
Theatre for the 1600 Bluejackets and 
450 WAVES enrolled in the naval 
schools. All comedy sketches in the 
revue are originals, written by naval 
trainees some of whom earned their 
living before enlistment as radio con- 
tinuity writers. A swing band, made 
up almost entirely of former name 
band players, will be featured.’ 


THEATRE AND THE NAVY 

IF the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station is too large for theatre, New- 
port, though large enough, has the 
advantage of a smaller scale. Brother 
Rat was given there this winter. ‘I be 
lieve it was the first production of its 
kind ever given by Naval personnel,’ 
writes Tom Ewell, S2/c, late of Broad- 
way and Hollywood, who acted as 
‘coach’. ‘We gave seven shows and 
had never less than 3500 at each per- 
formance. It was so successful both 
from the officers’ and enlisted men’s 
point of view that we have several 
productions pending. Our next may 
be My Sister Eileen with Shirley 
Booth and Jo Ann Sayers, who played 
with us in Brother Rat, or an original 
musical comedy based upon nautical 
life which I am trying to write at the 
moment.’ 
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